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TURNING THE TABLES 


By CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW 














BLINDING snow-squall climbed out of 
A the darkling southeast, and fell upon 

the struggling ‘‘Vortigern” as that small 
and unwieldy tramp fought convulsively with 
the thundering seas that swept up from the 
other side of the world, tossed the rusty hull 
valiantly hither and thither, and then passed 
on to encircle the globe again. The steamer 
put her nose into the creamy froth, poured a 
few hundred tons of the Indian Ocean over her 
forecastle, and tossed her head with a pitiful 
attempt at disdain. It was exactly as though 
4 gouty hippopotamus had attempted to be 
irty. 

“A beast of a day!’’ grunted the commander 
of this craft, as he pulled his sou’wester down 
over his brows, and peered ahead with snow- 
filled eyes. ‘‘A rotten day—and the Board of 
Trade says I’ve to be on this bridge till the 
weather clears! And there’s nothing in the 
world between here and Cape Horn! Hansen!’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the second mate, who was 
standing in an attitude suggestive of exquisite 
misery at the lee side of the bridge. 

“What hideous fate prompted you to take 
up this end of the fishing-trade? Drink—or 
bad luck—which?” 

“Luck, sir. Ran a steamer down in the 
Channel which had no lights, and the Board 
found against me. Skuggenheimer took me 
on out of pity.” 

“He always does, the brute! Blessed if I 
know where he finds out about the marked- 
certificate men. As sure as a chap has a bit of 
misfortune, so surely will he find a letter from 
Skuggenheimer waiting for him after it’s all 
over. He knows what he’s about, the swab!”’ 

“Well, he doesn’t exactly pay princely wages, 
does he?’’ remarked the second mate, shrugging 
his shoulders with the pessimism of the man 
who has gleaned a poor harvest from that barren 
field, the sea. 

“Princely! He gives me sixty dollars a month 
—and one per cent commission on every ton 
of cargo this hulk carries over three thousand. 
And three thousand tons puts her scuppers 
awash! My commission so far—and that’s 
in three years—amounts to five dollars and one 
cent. I’d like to have five minutes with old 
Skuggenheimer alone—a clear deck and no 


favor, and I’d tell him something that would 
curl his back teeth. But what can a man do? 
It’s take the job or starve! Me, and I’ve com- 
manded liners! Oh, but I’d give almost any- 
thing for a rub at Skuggenheimer! Only, 
what’s a man to do, that’s what I’d like to know? 
An ailing wife and half a dozen youngsters 
sort of knock the fight out of a chap, and after 
all sixty a month is sixty a month.” 

“It’s more than some of us get,’”’ said Hansen, 
thinking of his own meagre twenty-five per 
mensem. “I think it’s clearing, sir.” 

“A good job. Run below and get a cup of 
coffee; that is, if the steward has managed to 
find any out of the trash that came aboard at 
New York. I’ll wait here until you come back.” 

The second mate vanished with a pleased 
smile, and Captain Wilton, forty years of age, 
and ambitious, surveyed the ugly tramp with 
high disdain. 

“You measly wreck!” he said softly, and 
rubbing his hands together like a man thirst- 
ing for a fight; ‘‘you measly box of rubbish! 
For less than fifty dollars I’d jamb you up on 
the Crozets and give old Skuggenheimer some- 
thing to think over, the brute! But she’s sure 
to be over-insured, and he’d gain everything 
while I’d lose what little bit I have. Oh, you 
beauty!’’ This was to the ship as she took a 
mighty sea aboard that raced along her iron 
decks, thrashed wildly up the bluff front of the 
bridge, and insinuated itself down the captain’s 
collar. He spat out the salt, and shook his fist 
at the sea outboard, recovering his equilibrium 
with some difficulty. By the time this was done 
Hansen had returned. 

“‘Wonder where Skuggenheimer is now,” 
was the Captain’s first greeting. ‘‘Snug in bed 
at home, I suppose, or else praying for those 
in peril on the sea, like the canting hypocrite 
he is! They say he runs a chapel of his own 
over on the Birkenhead side.” 

“T did hear that he was taking a yachting 
trip around the world,’”’ said the subordinate. 
“He bought the Duke of Freighton’s yacht, 
you know, the ‘Alceste,’ and sailed about a 
week before we did. But I don’t know where 
he was going to.” 

“Well, he'll be sunning himself somewhere 
about the Line, I’ll bet.’ 
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“A vessel right ahead, sir!’’ rang out from 
the starved lookout on the forecastle at this 
juncture. Wilton knocked up the lid of the 
box on the bridge-rail with his knee, and took 
out a pair of binoculars. 

“Looks a fancy kind of a craft. 
got flags up too. Dash these glasses, 
won't show anything.” 

“She’s flying N. C., sir,” said Hansen, who 
had taken a second pair of glasses from his 
pocket, and was regarding the craft ahead with 
interest. He handed his glasses to the captain. 

“By jove! Treiders, eh? You must have 
spent a pay-day on them, my lad. N. C., is it? 
Well, we'll have to see what he wants. A boat 
of that size ought not to be allowed out of 
sight of land. In distress, by the powers! There 
might be a bit of salvage hanging about, if 
we only work our cards properly.” 

And then silence, while the two men regarded 
what lay ahead of them with the searching eyes 
of the seaman who sees no wonders in the deep. 

A steamer built on very fine lines lay tossing 
with a sodden helplessness in the trough of the 
sea, in spite of the trivial bit of trysail that 
she had hoisted with the intention of keeping 
her head to wind. There is, perhaps, no more 
helpless thing in creation than a broken-down 
steamer in a seaway, for such a craft is not, as a 
rule, built for dependence on sails. The grim, 
gray combers swung silently on and half buried 
the derelict; she emerged from the briny bath 
like a hen that had been thrown into a duck- 
pond; flabbergasted and forlorn. The men on 
the ‘‘Vortigern’s” bridge could see, as she heeled 
over, that her decks were clean swept; not a 
single boat was left in the davits. 

“That’s a yacht,” said Wilton after a long 
look. ‘‘No derricks, no winches. I thought 
she was built for pleasure. Well, she’s getting 
all she was ever built for now.” He was still 
working away steadily with the glasses. Sud- 
denly he stiffened in every limb, and raced 
across to the second mate. 

“‘Here, take these. Now, see what you make 
of her name. Spell it out, man, so that I'll 
know I’m not dreaming.” 

“‘A-l-c-e-s-t-e,’* spelled out Hansen slowly, 
and then, with a sudden start, ‘Why, it’s 
Skuggenheimer’s own boat. I wonder if he’s 
aboard!”’ 

‘We'll see shortly. If he is, my enemy hath 
been delivered into my hands. Oh, but it’s 
good.” 

“Don’t see the good of it,’’ said Hansen 
pessimistically. ‘‘You’ll have to tow him to 
port, and not a ha’penny of salvage will you 
get. Hard work and no pay, that’s what it’s 
going to be.”’ Then he retired into himself, for 
he fancied any extra work would probably fall 
on. his shoulders. 

“Ah, I see you don’t know me very well, 
my son. You'll find as you grow older, that the 
man who can seize an opportunity is the man 
who climbs to the top of the ladder. This is 
more than creamy. Watch, and see what your 
gracious captain is going to do.” 

The derelict was almost within hailing dis- 
tance, and as the two men eyed her with in- 
terest, a stentorian bellow rang across the 
water, No words were distinguishable as yet, 
but this defect was being remedied by every 


Hello, she’s 
they 
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thrust of the 
“Yacht ahoy!” 
time was ripe; 
“Assistance. 
and we're helpless. Have been here for a week.”’ 
“What ship is that?” 
“The ‘Alceste,’ private yacht. 
‘Vortigern’?”’ 
“It is. You want a tow into port, I suppose?”’ 


“Vortigern’s”’ 
bellowed Wilton when the 
“what do you want?” 

Our propeller’s snapped off 


propeller. 


Is that the 


“To be sure. You'll have to send a boat with 
a hawser, we've none left. And we're short of 
grub.” 


Wilton pranced several steps of a cakewalk 
across the bridge before the eyes of his junior. 
Then he fell upon the front of the rail breath- 
less, and sobbed with joy. After a moment: 
“Is Mr. Skuggenheimer aboard?” he said. 
Only a bare cable’s length separated the two 
craft now, and every detail of the yacht’s inner 
economy was visible to the searching eyes. 

The bearded man who looked as though 
crushed with an iron hand, answered with 
what sounded like spleen: ‘Yes, Mr. Skuggen- 
heimer is aboard. He’s coming on deck now— 
I’ve sent for him.’”” And the words were still 
hanging on his lips when a portly figure, cased 
to the eyes in costly furs, emerged from a saloon 
doorway, and crept cautiously to the bridge. 

Wilton astounded the second mate by falling 
on his neck and hugging him violently. Then 
he sang a little song, suggestive of a mother 
hushing her child, and then he crowed vain- 
gloriously like a rooster. 

“Cream isn’t the name for it,’’ he gasped; 

‘it’s more than creamy! Oh, it’s a windfall! 
It’s any old thing you like to call it. Con- 
gratulate me, Hansen, for this is our Salamis, 
and Skuggenheimer’ s Waterloo, or I’m a Dutch- 
man. 

A stern voice was ringing across the water 
now. Skuggenheimer had possessed himself 
of the megaphone, and was dictating instruc- 
tions to the men in his employ. 

“Send a boat at once,’ he commanded, 
“with all the food you can spare. As soon 
as that is done, get us in tow and make for 
Colombo.” 

Wilton rang the telegraph to slow, and leaned 
over the side of the bridge. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Skuggenheimer,” he 
said politely. ‘I cannot tell you how sorry I 
am to see you in such a plight. You were 
speaking, I believe?”’ 

“IT was. Let us haf no more palavering; 
send your lifeboat with provisions, and then 
make arrangements to tow.” 

Then the astonished Skuggenheimer, the man 
who had walked to extreme wealth on a path- 
way of crushed underlings, received a shock. 
For Wilton had committed a little witticism at 
his expense. It was vulgar; a gesture beloved 
of small boys, in which the thumb and the nose 
play prominent parts. 

“Oh, yes, sir, certainly. But what I should 
like to know before we go any further is what 
will this job be worth to us? 

Skuggenheimer spluttered bombastically. His 
eyes were starting from his head, and an un- 
healthy purplish flush was on his fat cheek. 

“It will be worth instant dismissal, my man,” 
he cried hoarsely, “if you don’t at once alter 
your tone, and attend to my instructions.” 
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“Ah, is that so? Per- 
haps it will, but on the 
other hand, perhaps it 
won't be anything of the 
sort. I'll give you a little 
time to think the matter 
over, sir. Good after- 
noon!” 

He turned to the tele- 
graph, and spoke a word 
to the helmsman so that 
the steamer’s head swung 
round in a quarter circle, 
and the lazily moving 
propeller threshed up a 
creamy froth astern. The 
space between ship and 
yacht steadily increased, 
as steadily, indeed, as did 
the widening of Skuggen- 








heimer’s eyes. Wilton 
waved his hand gracefully 
to the astonished figure on the ‘‘Alceste’s’’ bridge, 
and then busied himself with the opposite horizon. 
Hansen, delighted but inwardly quaking, said 
nothing worth recording here. 

When half a mile lay between the two craft; 
the yacht’s whistle began to blow like a whistle 
possessed. The flags at the ‘‘Alceste’s’’ span 
were run violently up and down a dozen times, 
and Wilton commented on this as a man who has 
seen it for the first time. ‘‘I believe,’’ he said, 
“that Skuggenheimer wants to talk to us,” 
and a word to the helmsman turned the tramp 
in her tracks. 

“What do you mean by such conduct?’’ was 
Skuggenheimer’s indignant query as soon as 
communication was effected. ‘Take your 
dismissal from the moment you reach port. 
What kind of conduct is this? I repeat, you 
are too insolent for my service, sir.’ 

Wilton leaned conversationally over the 
bridge, and spoke dryly: 

“T should like you, my dear sir, to consider 
one or two facts before you give vent to any 
spleen. Now, let’s take them as they occur to 
my mind. In the first place, your propeller 
is lying at the bottom of this large and deep 
ocean. In the second place, you might grow as 
old as Methuselah before you get it back again. 
Think over that for a moment. Got it? Very 
well, now what’s the job going to be worth to 
me? Not only to me, but to every man aboard 
the ship? Or, better still, since I have the 
premier position at present, what is it going 
to be worth to every man in your employ?” 

Skuggenheimer’s eyes protruded perilously. 
But he was buoyed up by his knowledge of this 
presumptuous man’s dependence on him. 

“Let this talk cease, sir, we naf had enough. 
You will obey my orders or you will be dis- 
missed as soon as you reach port. I shall not 
repeat my command again.” 

“Oh, you won’t? And I’m to be dismissed, 
am I? Who'll dismiss me?” 

“T shall—and do, of course. And remem- 
ber this, captain, I shall let the story of this 
insolence be told all over America. You will 
have some difficulty in procuring another ship, 
I think.” 

“You'll dismiss me! You, you cheese-paring, 
skinflint owner! You are going to blacken 












“Yacht ahoy!” bellowed Wilton. 


my name along the water-fronts of America? 
You are going to alter your tone in less than 
ten minutes, or there won’t be another chance. 
Let me give you a resume of your position, Mr. 
Skuggenheimer. You are now in a ship that is 
perfectly helpless. You are completely out of 
the trade-routes; the sight of a steamer down 
here is as exceptional as the sight of a broad- 
minded owner. Mind, I’m not vindictive 
against you, as a man; I’ve no doubt you are 
all right in many respects; but what I find fault 
with, is you as a class. You are apt to capture 
men who are laboring under some slight stroke 
of ill-fortune. You pay such men a wage that 
a day laborer would sneer at. You get men, you 
say? Yes, because you and such as you are 
able to do what you will with officers. But now 
the positions are reversed a little. 

“Before I go on to point out your numerous 
disadvantages at present, let me make you an 
offer. On condition that you raise my salary 
to eighty dollars a month, and the salaries 
of all your officers pro rata, I'll obey your com- 
mands; otherwise I turn this ship round, and 
steer for my port, leaving you here. I'll give 
you five minutes in which to make up your 
mind, and then—I’ll increase the reward to 
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ninety dollars per month, 
and the same with the officers’ 
pay. Let me know quick, 
there’s another squall coming 
on. ” 

“Look here, sir, you can 
leave me here,” said Skug- 
genheimer passionately. “But 
the first ship that comes along 
will tow me into port, and I'll 
make you rue the day you 
ever tried to browbeat me!”’ 

“Very good indeed. Were 
I in your position I should 
very possibly say much the 
same, but were I in your pos- 
ition, and if I had a skipper 
aboard who knew his work, 
I should ask that skipper 
just what my even chances 
were of living out the next 
two days.” 

And the ruthless captain of 
the “‘Vortigern”’ rang his tele- 
graph again, and the ugly 
tramp crept painfully away 
from the disabled yacht. 
With never a backward glance 
at his prey, Wilton held on 
into the east, while the amazed 
Skuggenheimer parleyed an- 
grily with his skipper. That 
worthy, while astounded at 
the cheekiness of Wilton, 
offered no hope of any alter- 
native. 

“Captain Wilton is known 
as the smartest navigator out 
of New York, sir,” said the 
yacht’s commander. ‘‘What 
he says about our plight is 
quite true. The Crozets are 
directly under our lee, and 
we should go to pieces in an 
hour with this swell.” 

“T believe you are in league 
with that scoundrel,’”’ said 
the shipowner sharply, but 
the skipper protested his in- 
nocence so volubly that 
he was convinced against his will. 

“Then why did you allow us to get into such 
a plight?’ went on the indignant man. ‘You 
are to blame for this, sir, and I have a good 
mind to stop the expenses out of your pay.” 

“You can stop it and welcome, so that you 
get us out of this,’’ retorted the skipper des- 
perately. ‘‘But you won’t have much chance 
of doing it unless you signal that ‘Vortigern’ 
before long. She’s almost out of sight as it is.” 

Wilton saw the signal, and brought his steamer 
back. She came up with a surging rush that 
spoke of power, and her bluff bow was directed 
exactly at that part of the yacht’s deck on 
which stood Skuggenheimer. The shipowner 
grasped the rail in breathless fear, for it seemed 
to his distorted fancy that the daring captain 
was about to run him down, But just as the 
“Vortigern’s” stumpy bowsprit hung over the 
very bridge of the yacht, just as Skuggenheimer 
shrank back from the impending blow, the 
tramp’s engines were rung astern, and with her 
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helm amidships, the vessel canted away to star- 
board in a wild sweep. 

It was cleverly done. The distance had been 
judged to a hair’s-breadth, and a cloud of spray 
from her oscillating prow was flung into the 
shipowner’s face. 

“That’s the kind of seamanship you pay sixty 
dollars a month for!”’ yelled Wilton cheerfully. 
“Think you get your money’s worth?” 

Several other gentlemen of the Skuggen- 
heimer persuasion had come on deck by this 
time, having previously given up their thoughts 
to meeting imminent death with some show of 
courage. A yacht in 48 degrees south and 26 
degrees east is more lonely than a lighthouse- 
keeper, but a yacht in this position without a 
propeller is singulariy forlorn and suggestive 
of grim death. 

“You will accept this man’s terms, Skuggen- 
heimer?”’ said one of them eagerly. ‘‘We must 
meet him half-way. We have not had a decent 
meal for three days. What does he ask?” 
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“It is my own ship,” said Skuggenheimer. 
“The blackguard captain says he won't tow 
unless I raise his wages.’ 

“Ts that all? He might well ask your fortune. 
He could do. Well, tell him you will raise his 
wages. You needn’t afterwards. It is black- 
mail, you can say.” 

The idea took hold of Skuggenheimer’s finan- 
cial brain. It would be easy enough to promise 
the increased salaries, and then to swear blindly 
that no such promise had ever been made. 
But he had forgotten one thing in this bril- 
liant thought—Captain James Wilton, then 
regarding him with a smile of paternal pride. 

“You haf won,” said Skuggenheimer with 
as near an approach to jocularity as he could 
compass, ‘You will send the boat?” 

“Stay a moment sir. Am I to understand 
that you promise to increase the salary of every 
commander in your fleet to one hundred and 
fifty dollars per mensem?”’ 

“You said one hundred!” 

“T’ll say two hundred in another ten minutes. 
One hundred was the stipulation half an hour 
ago. What is it, one hundred and fifty, or—”’ 

“I give in,” said the shipowner sulkily— 
very sulkily, and yet trying to comfort himself 
with the thought of the future. 

“Lower away that lee.lifeboat!’’ commanded 
Wilton briskly. ‘‘Man the lifeboat there, you 
men. Hansen, you go away in charge of her. 
But—hold on a minute.” 

“The lifeboat is ready to go, sir,’’ he cried 
courteously to his owner. “I will instruct the 
steward to send what food he can spare. We 
have very little besides salt beef i 
but that’s your concern. And it’s Chicago meat 
too. However, such as it is, you’re welcome 
to it. But, before the boat puts off, I’m going 
to give my second officer orders to take a piece 
of paper, and see that you write out a full 
agreement to act as you said you would. All 
these gentlemen must witness it in full, and I 
shall add a further stipulation, that I hear 
nothing more of this matter—that is, as regards 
dismissal. You must confirm me in my berth— 
at one hundred and fifty dollars a month— 
as long as I am prepared to keep it; no single 
officer must suffer. Unless that paper is signed 
at once, I shall leave you. No one will know 
anything about the ‘Alceste-—my men don’t 
love you very much, so they won't chatter. Am 
I to lower the boat or not? 

Skuggenheimer recognized that he had met 
his match, and for a certain grudging admiration 
filled him for the man who had so cleverly 
checkmated him. 

“T consent to everything,’’ he said in a throaty 
voice, and Wilton smiled serenely. 

“Lower away the boat!’’ he sang out sharply. 

A couple of hours later the captain of the 
= Vortigern” strolled aft to the poop, and looked 
astern. A mighty gale was blowing hard, but 
the sturdy tramp was ploughing her way through 
the heaving waters with the tenacity of one 
having a set purpose. 

He watched the slackening and tightening of 
the yacht’s cable as the trim little craft fol- 
lowed in the wake of the tramp, and smiled the 
smile of a conqueror. 

“Positively,” he said, “I feel a veritable 
philanthropist! And if the old duffer had only 
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known, and if his skipper hadn’t acted up to 
me so handsomely, the ‘Alceste’ {could quite 
nicely have sailed into port. She has her top- 
masts and yards stowed away in the main hold. 
: ee her well; because I used to command 
ner. 
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The Chaplain’ S Talk 


—No. 2—— 
My Dear Boys:— 

As regards smoking, I earnestly counsel — 
you to postpone it until you are at least 
eighteen years of age. You may take it from 
me that for a growing lad to smoke is always 
bad. It injures the stomach and the throat, 
2 causes lassitude, affects the brain and heart, 
and is harmful to the whole system. As for 
3 money spent on cigarettes, it is about the —& 
= worst and most sinful waste I know. You 
will never regret it if you make a solemn 
= resolve that you will have nothing whatever 
to do with tobacco, at least until you have 
reached the age I have mentioned. 
= It is quite a mistake to think smoking 
manly, and if I were an employer of labor, 
I should most certainly make it a rule never > 
to engage a boy whose thumb and forefinger = 
bore the mark of what you call “fags.” Be 
sensible, then, boys, and let smoking alone > 
while you are still growing. 

I ask you to pass on my advice to every 
single lad you know, until there is a whole 
crowd who have become free of this slavery 
and who are all the healthier and all the hap- 
pier because they have given up this ex- 
tremely harmful habit. It would not bea = 
bad plan to get a money-box, and put into 
it all the coppers you would have spent on 
= smoking. You will be surprised how they = 
mount up. I firmly believe that a great 
many of the physical wrecks in our land to- = 
day owe their condition to the fact that they = 
smoked as boys. As you value your body, 
your will power, and your stamina, I say to 
each one of you, firmly and emphatically, > 
““My boy, leave smoking alone.” - 

Always your affectionate friend, 
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A Poser for Father 


Sometimes the little minds can frame the 
most perplexing questions. This is the conversa- 
tion reported between a thoughtful youngster 
and his immediate paternal ancestor: 

“Father!” 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Ts it true that a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then, father, if a good man keeps company 
with a bad man, is the good man bad because 
he keeps company with the bad man, and is the 
bad man good because he keeps company with 
the good man, or how is it?” 

“Why, sonnie, I—I—here, boy, take this 
dime and go down to the store and get some 
candy. On, on the run.” 
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T was early in the autumn when a wan- 


dering Indian brought the news to 
camp that a magnificent black-maned 
moose had taken up his quarters in the vi- 
cinity of Garry’s Gorge. Thereafter stories 
concerning the brute continued to filter 
through the valley, while Weyman and I 
listened to the glowing accounts with in- 
terest and wonder. 
On one occasion Kitchee, an Indian boy, 
crept up to within range of the great bull, 


the like of which he proudly asserted, had 
never before wandered the Pacific slopes. 
Another heard the monster crashing through 
the forest in pursuit of a second bull. while 
his giant spoor was to be found on every 
mossbank, and by every waterway. 

Under the gentle influence of these able 


exponents in fiction, the moose grew visibly 
day by day, till he assumed the proportions 
of a camel, while his presence was a menace 
to all whose duties took them within the 
limits of Garry’s Gorge. 

Then one evening Ben Inglas slouched 
into the shack where Weyman and I lived 
together, and demanded a meal. Ben was a 
trapper by trade, and a man of few words: 
so when he informed us in cold, even tones 
that he had spent the day up a tree, with 
the black-maned moose snorting and stamp- 


ing below, we knew that the exaggerated 
reports we had heard were at any rate 


founded on fact. 
In due course it was unanimously agreed 
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that the bull was 
to remain unmo- 
lested till he had 
bred his’ kind 
throughout the val- 
ley. This was a 
wise decision, for 
each year big game 
hunting was be- 
coming amore pop- 
ular sport, and 
wealthy Europeans 
were pushing fur- 
ther into the coun- 
try, eager to pay 
high prices for the 
chance of securing exceptional trophies. 
‘There'll be some fun with that bull be- 
fore long,” remarked Weyman, on hearing 
that the black-maned moose was to be 
given the free run of the country-side 
Weyman was right. It was a perfect 
autumn evening, about a week after Ben’s 
visit, that the “fun” took place. As things 
turned out, we, at Lone Shack on the south- 
ern slope of the valley, were in the thick of 


it. 

The portly and good-natured Weyman 
was outside, washing up the tea-things, and 
I was seated on his bed in a corner of the 
shack, cutting up some plug tobacco. Wey- 
man’s bed, by the way, was the envy of all 
the white men of the neighborhood—name- 
lv, Ben and myself. During our first year 
as pioneers we had experienced a pretty 
rough time of it—sleeping under the stars, 
with a damp blanket between us, and doing 
things generally in a manner calculated to 
make even the least enthusiastic boy scout 
jealous. Thus, when we had at last got 
things ag Pree and in order, Weyman 
suddenly bethought himself that it would 
be rather nice to have a bed on which to lay 
his immense body at night-time. and forth- 
with sét to work and made one. The bed 
was merely a square framework of spruce 
branches mounted on four legs, after the 
fashion of a table, but in place of the table- 
top a length of strong canvas was stretched 
from side to side, and nailed to the frame 
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with flat-headed nails. It was great, was 
that bed, and as soon as an opportunitv oc- 
curred I meant to make one like it. So did 
Ben Inglas. 

At present, however, I had to content my- 
self with sitting on one corner of the in- 
genious construction, and the plug of 
tobacco cut up, I proceeded to fill my pipe. 
Just then the clatter of crockery outside 
ceased abruptly, and at the same moment 
Weyman also stopped singing. Thinking 
that something had arrested his attention | 
was about to call out, when suddenly my 
stout companion dashed into the room, 
panting something about “the gallant six 
hundred.” 

Unable to ascertain the cause of the dis- 
turbance I ran to the door and looked out, 
heedless of Weyman’s shouted warning. As 
I reached the threshold a terrific crash of 
crockery took place beyond, and glancing 
round the jamb I beheld a strange scene. 

There, viciously stamping into the earth 
the low wooden bench on which Weyman 
had been washing up, stood an immense bull 
moose. At the moment of my vision a 
fleet of mugs, plates and knives, together 
with the small sponge bath, were soaring 
swiftly heavenwards over the brute’s head, 
and he appeared to be making light work of 
the whole business. He spotted me imme- 
diately and charged. Weyman gripped my 
arm, and tried to close the door, but a 
second too late. The immense animal was 
on us in an instant, and with a crash that 
jarred the hinges his mighty antlers struck 
the panels. Weyman was hurled backwards, 
and sat down with some force. He was up 
again in less than no time, and literally 
dived under the bed. The feat would have 
done credit to a jack rabbit making for 
earth. I should never have thought that so 
fat a man could be so wonderfully agile. 

Not till that moment did I grasp the fact 
that there was any real danger in the situa- 
tion. The moose was now standing with his 
forehoofs on the threshold, staring straight 
at me through the open door. The spectacle 
he presented was formidable in the extreme 
—his bloodshot eyes gleaming wickedly, his 
crimson nostrils gaping open, and his thick 
black mane on end. There was only one 
article handy, which happened to be the fry- 
ing-pan. Seizing the pan by the handle, I 
hurled it at the bull’s massive head. A fry- 
ing-pan, like a tomahawk, is not an easy 
article to throw. It struck the floor-boards 
at the brute’s hoofs, bounced off at a tan- 
gent, and caught him squarely across the 
f tlocks. 

If there had been any doubt in the bull’s 
mind as to attacking me, this insult settled 
it. Instantly his rigid attitude changed, and 
with a snort of rage he crashed Jike an ava- 
lanche into the shack. 

A few seconds later I had joined Wey- 
man under the bed. In the meantime the 
moose, unable to check the impetus of his 
rush, collided nose first with the stove, 
which he evidently found unpleasant to the 
touch. He immediately began to back 
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away, somewhat unnerved, till his hind- 
quarters came in contact with the edge of 
the open door. The protruding latch was 
rather sharp, and with a fantastic buck the 
animal bounded forward again. The door 
went to behind him with a loud report, and 
the latch clicked into place. 

Here was a nice fix! We were now pris- 
oners in the little room, together with the 
infuriated bull. The scene had changed like 
a flash from one of comedy to one of immi- 
nent peril. The window looked out from 
the opposite wall, and to reach it we should 
have to pass the moose, while to reach the 
door we should have to run the same risk. 
It may seem rather ridiculous that we had 
both sought the very obvious shelter of 
Weyman’s bed, but the facts that there was 
no other cover of any sort within the shack, 
and that the gun rested on two hooks just 
above the window, should suffice as explan- 
ation. 

By way of arms I possessed only the 
knife with which I had been cutting up to- 
bacco, while Weyman proved to be without 
a weapon of any sort. 

Having come to an anchor between the 
door and the stove, the moose appeared to 
realize all at once that he was trapped, 
whereupon his appearance became still 
more terrible, doubtless regarding us as the 
cause of the whole affair. For some mo- 
ments he snorted angrily, glowering in the 
direction of our slender fortress, and then 
stiff-legged and with half-lowered head he 
came shambling towards us. 

“ Now for it,” whispered Weyman. 
ready to bolt for the door.” 

Within a yard of our feet the moose 
halted. Possibly he thought that the bed 
was a fixture to the ground, and paused to 
consider a suitable method of getting us 
from under it. 

My fat companion took up a good deal of 
the room, and had bagged the side nearest 
to the wall. Our position was one of ex- 
treme peril. In addition to the likelihood 
of having the bed tossed from over us, and 
thus being deprived of our one shelter, there 
was every possibility that the moose might 
take it into his head to climb on to the top 
of it just to test its strength and thus 
trample us to death beneath his knife-edged 
hoofs. Yet, there was nothing to be done 
but to lie still and trust to luck. 

While the animal was still pondering the 
situation, his interests were aroused by 
other things that met his gaze, and with 
cow-like forgetfulness he began to sniff 
round the sheets, possibly suspecting a sec- 
ond trap. After that we judged from the 
silence that he was taking a good look 
‘round, and evidently he caught sight of the 
window. Turning clumsily he walked with 
no loss of dignity across the shack, and 
shoved his head without hesitation through 
the pane of glass. The crash that took 
place startled him immensely. He en- 
deavored to retreat, but one of his great 
horns had already passed through the nar- 
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row aperture, and for a second detained him. We 
were about to make a bolt for the door when the 
brute got free, and hurriedly backing once again 
made the acquaintance of the stove, this time through 
the medium of his hind-quarters. 

Now, the moose, of all animals, requires a good 
deal of space to move about in, being accustomed 
to having a whole mountain range at his disposal. 
He is not at home in confined quarters, and there- 
fore the shack was no place for our uninvited visitor. 
We, in our position under Weyman’s bed, were as 
well aware of this as the moose himself, but we 
knew that to slaughter the animal was a consumma- 
tion to be avoided. To do so, even if an opportunity 
occurred, would mean bringing the wrath of the 
whole neighborhood down upon our heads. 

Still smarting from the burn, the bull threw dig- 
nity to the winds, and charged hurriedly ’round the 
shack, colliding with everything he came across, his 
antlers striking the walls with terrific force. On 
reaching the bed he jumped clumsily across one 
corner, landing with one leg in the fuel bucket, and 
coming face to face with the stove. He stopped 
dead, and contemplated the sombre obstacle, much 
as a young calf, at large for the first time, might 
contemplate a shining bucket. 

Finding that the stove made no attempt to spring 
upon him the moose became bolder, and began to 
sniff ’round. Ae he lowered his head I caught a 
glimpse of his crinkled nostrils and red eyes, and 
saw that he was still far more angry than alarmed. 
At the same instant he caught sight of me, and 
once more turned towards us. 

This time there was no caution in his attack. 
With a swish, the spreading antlers cut through the 
air; the bed was hurled upwards over our heads, and 
we beheld the great brute sprawling most grotesquely 
above us—his heavy hoofs thrashing the air, the 
muscles of his chest working convulsively. 

How we _ avoided those pounding hoofs remains a 

mystery. Probably it was due to the fact that the 
bull’s horns had passed through the canvas at the 
foot of the bed, with the result that the total frame- 
work was now dangling over his face. In vain he 
tossed the cumbersome obstacle from side to side, 
rearing upwards, and striking at it with his forelegs. 
The noise was deafening, and under the circumstances 
the brute did what almost any animal would have 
done. He began to back. Thus, having an opening 
in front of us we made a sally towards the door. 
The moose, however, was ‘wendlie in the same di- 
rection, and cut us off. A second later he literally 
rived the encumbrance from his head, and stood fac- 
a ere sinister vision of scowling indignation. 
_ You have no doubt read of men or women “shrink- 
ing into themselves.” I can think of no more ade- 
quate description of the sensation that came over me 
at that moment. The bull was in no mood to mince 
matters longer. Cautiously but with deadly cer- 
tainty he came towards us, his eyes rolling, his 
antlers half lowered. Within striking distance he 
changed his tactics. Half rearing, he shot out his 
forehoofs horizontally, and with Kehtning swiftness. 
I ducked and dodged to one side, just in time, but 
Weyman was less fortunate. As the sledge-hammer 
hoofs _ recoiled, one of them struck him across the 
shoulders, dashing him to the floor. 

I thought it was all up with Weyman, but, curi- 
ously —— the moose turned his attempts towards 
me, instead of waiting to finish off my companion 
first. I was hemmed into a corner, and to do any- 
thing but retreat towards the wall would have menat 
— open armed into one or other of the spread- 
ing, palmated antlers. Stepping backwards I tripped 
over something that lay on the floor. It was a 
blanket, and with the vague consciousness that the 
thing might come in useful, I snatched it up. The 
next instant the bull’s horns struck the two walls on 
either side of my body, penning me securely into 
one corner. 

Had the spread of the antlers been a little less 
extensive, this story would never have been written— 
by me, at any rate. s it was, the animal’s savage 
energies were all expended on the wall at either side. 
The position was not a pleasant one, and it was in 
sheer panic that I did the only thing there was to be 
done, and threw the sheet over the moose’s head, 
blindfolding him. 
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How long we remained in this position I do not 
know, but it must have been several seconds. I saw 
Weyman look up and take stock of the situation. 
Then it was that I had an opportunity of witnessing 
my companion’s beautiful nerve. Very deliberately 
he got up, threw the door fully open, and reached 
down the gun. After that he took something from 
the store-box, and coming across to my corner of the 
room, cautiously lifted the sheet from my savage 
captor’s gaping nostrils. 

Not till that moment did I realize what Weyman 
was about to do. The article he had taken from the 
store-box was the pepper-pot. Wrenching off the 
perforated top, he emptied a good teaspoonful of dry 
pepper into each of the brute’s dilated nostrils. 

he effect was immediate. With a hoarse bellow 
the great animal jumped into the air. Then he 
turned and skated across the shack on the end of 
his nose, propelling himself with his ungainly hind 
legs. Cautiously we edged towards the dor. 

It is imposible to describe the positions into which 
our visitor twisted himself during the next few sec- 
onds. Once again I beheld a vivid illustration set- 
ting forth that bulk is not always detrimental to 
agility. ‘The moose performed every contortion feat 
imaginable, short of tying himself in a knot and 
standing on his tail, though I am fully convinced that 
he stood on his nose several times. 

At last we saw our chance, and running quickly 
out, made for the nearest tree. As we reached it 
something soft dangling from the lower branches 
struck my face. It turned out to be the crow Wey- 
man had shot early in August. 

Prepared to climb upwards, we 
watched. Presently the moose shot through the 
doorway like a stone from a catapult. Straight down 
the wales he went, the white blanket flying like an 
ensign from his antlers. j 

We learned later that the animal charged straight 
through the centre of the Indians’ village, taking 
stew-pots and wigwams in his stride, most of the 
village dogs and children bringing up the rear. Nor 
did he halt till he reached the river, where in the 
cold lick of the mountain waters he could quench the 
fires that burnt his nostrils, and threatened to drive 
him mad. 

After that day the great black-maned moose was 
known by all as the “ Lone-Shack Moose.” — ¢ 

So much had he learned through meddling with 
humanity that in later years he successfully evaded 
hunter after hunter, who in turn: paid the Indian 
guides lavishly for the chance of securing his head. 

It is good to think that the old warrior may still 
live, for never shall Weyman and I forget his be- 
havior on the occasion of his unprojected visit to 
Ione Shack. 


A SAFE AND SANE METHOD OF 
CELEBRATION 


During the past few years considerable interest has been 
manifested in a “‘Safe and Sane Fourth of July.” While 
the main object has been to eradicate all dangerous explo- 
sives, the movement has tended to take away from the 
American youth one of his sources of pleasure—the making 
of a lot of noise on the “‘Fourth.” 

Many manufacturers have sprung up all over the country 
with ‘“‘harmless fireworks,"’ etc., but none seem to have 
attained such excellence and harmlessness in their products 
as the American Sparkler Company, of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

This firm has labored diligently for several years to 
perfect novelties which would give all the necessary enjoy- 
ment and at the same time be perfectly harmless. 

It requires from 1,200 to 1,500 degrees of heat to ignite 
them, and in any less degree cf heat they are as inert asa 
piece of clay. They cannot be ignited by concussion or 
friction and only by direct application of a flame from a 
match or gas jet. Once lighted they throw off a shower of 
gold and silver stars of exceeding beauty and brilliancy in 
thousands and tens of thousands, which can be caught 
in the hand, or placed in contact with the flimsiest material 
with absolute freedom from danger. 

They burn for about two minutes and while they last 


waited and 


‘ are a beautiful sight to behold. 


We refer our readers to the advertisement of this firm 
on the back cover of this issue. 
































An Intensely Interesting and Helpful 
Series of Articles for All Boys 





It is, or should be, the ambition of every boy 
to become a well-developed, healthy specimen of 
physical manhood. Many lads have the desire, 
but they lack the necessary knowledge or instruc- 
It will 
be my object to give you in future issues of BOYS’ 
LIFE a page of easily understood instructions, 
without the aid of expensive apparatus—as a matter 
of fact, simply with a piece of ordinary clothes-line 
and a broom-handle, two things that any boy can 
find in his own home—any lad who will follow the 


tion to achieve this very laudable object. 





instructions can, in the space of a few short months, 
develop his frame until he shall become the envy 
and admiration of every other lad he knows. 

Not only this, but he will be building up in his 
body such a tower of strength which will fit him to 
undergo the most arduous labor without in the least 
feeling any ill effects. 

To prove that I am not claiming more for these 
articles than they justify, I will tell my readers 
of the case of a young friend of mine. A year ago 
he was a helpless rheumatic cripple, unable even 





to attend upon himself. By paying strict atten- 
tion to a diet I suggested and by following these 
exercises I am now to tell you about, he not only 
obliterated all traces of the devastating illness 
which enfeebled him, but became one of the finest 
specimens of manhood in this country. 

Any boy can do the same for himself. Start in 
today following the directions here set forth. 


‘muscles of the arm and shoul- 
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Conducted by JOSEPH J. LANE 


The Exercises 


The exercises illustrated on this page are not 
too difficult or severe for the beginner. 

A good way to test the strength of the body and 
arm muscles is to rest with the feet on a seat of a 
chair and one arm on the floor 
(Fig. 1). Gradually lower 
yourself until hip barely 
touches the floor (Fig. 2) and 
then raise yourself with one 
arm until the body is again in 
a horizontal position with the 
head level with the feet. 

By throwing practically the 
whole weight of the body on 
the arm and shoulder, and rais- 
ing and lowering yourself, you 
will soon find that not only the 


der, but also of the back and 
sides are beginning to bulge 
out beautifully. 

Vary the exercise by using 
first one arm and then the other, so as to keep the 
muscles on both sides balanced. Apart from the 
great value of this exercise 
as a muscle-producer, it will 
help to reduce the waist meas- 
ure and give to the whole 
body a delightful feeling of 
freedom and suppleness. 

With an ordinary piece of 
clothes-line about five feet long 
you can add another very 
good exercise to your list for 
arm and leg developers. 

Double the rope, put one 
foot through the loop, and, 
holding the ends of the rope 
in one hand, hoist up your 
(Fig. 3). Then bear 
down with your foot and force 





Fig. 3 


foot. 





Fig. 4 


the arm down again until your foot touches the 


floor. (Fig. 4). Vary the exercise by changing 
the rope from the right leg and right arm to the 
others from time to time. 











s. 


TRACKING 


The man who wishes to be useful in tracking 


needs no elaborate outlay of money, or par- 
ticular district to practice in. He does not even 
need the help of others, for the moment the idea 
takes him he has but to circle back and cut 
his own trail a mile or two behind. He’ll find 
a deal of practice in following his own trail 
from there to where he left it. 


If You Get Lost 


If lost from a party, hoist some sort of flag 
or signal, sit tight, and don’t wander. Your 
friends will come for you. If within possible 
range of friends, make smoke signals by day, 
fire signals by night, except in hostile country. 

If a lone traveler, not likely to be missed, 
break for the highest outlook within reach. 
Recall position of last camp, whence a fresh 
start may be useful. You may have cut a trail 
with fresh tracks worth following, otherwise 
make cool, deliberate study of all guiding signs. 

Having decided on course, stick to it, check- 
ing course by landmarks, both in front and be- 
hind. Mounted or afoot a man circles, unless 
he checks his course by definite bearings. Only 
an ambidextrous goes straight naturally. 

Travel on soft ground which will record your 


track. In’‘timber, blaze trees (both sides of 
trunk), tear down strips of bark or turn branches 
down, showing light underside of leaves. In 


loose soil trail a stick. On hard ground drop 
scraps of paper, leather or clothing. If you cut 
your marked trail you're circling, take fresh 
bearings 

Secret Writing 

Sit facing the light, with lined paper, and a 
clean pen, if possible. Write in the ordinary 
way, but use the saliva in your mouth instead 
of ink. Then between the lines of hidden script 
write with ink to disarm suspicion. 

A correspondent, knowing the trick will, 
on receipt, pour a bottle of ink over the paper 
and promptly wash off under a faucet of water 
Where saliva has been the ink will stick, dis- 
closing concealed message. 


Milk (instead of saliva) held hot to fire turns 
brown. 
Success as a Sailor 
F Be smart, willing, and try to learn. Nothing 
flatters an “‘old whale” so much as a really 
genuine request for sea knowledge. He will 


take pleasure in teaching a willing boy all the 
tricks of knotting, splicing and handling well. 


USEFUL MINTS 
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FOR QGOUTS 


When you've learned as much as he can teach 
you of ‘sailorizing,” tap the bo’sun for more 
knowledge; he’ll give it. 

Officers always notice a boy who spends his 
spare time in learning ‘“‘sailorizing,’’ and nine 
times out of ten will give him a chance to prove 
his competency. To take each of these chances 
and to make a good job of the task given, is 
the first step to progress; it lifts you out of the 
rut. 

Show you have sailor ambition, 
noticed at sea. 

Study navigation and the handling of ships 
each day. Handbooks on both subjects are 
cheap. Any boy of ordinary intelligence can 
master sufficient on both subjects on a twelve 
months’ voyage to pass a second mate’s exam. 

The second voyage buy a cheap sextant and 
practice with it. This is a sure indication of a 
young sailor’s ambition, and any decent officer 
will offer him help and advice. 


How They Differ 


The scout and spy are at opposite poles apart. 

The spy works by passing himself off as the 
staunch friend of those he is betraying. 

The true scout never puts off the marks that 
he is an enemy. He wears his uniform and car- 
ries his weapon so that, if he is discovered and 
brought to touch, he may fight out openly and 
honorably, escaping with his .information if 
he can, or dying, if he must, without stain upon 
his honor, and with the respect, if with the 
hatred, of the foe. 

Compare that with what happens to the dis- 
covered spy. 


it is always 


Morseing at Night 

Always turn your light toward 
addressed. 

To attract attention make a series of short 
flashes until the man addressed replies; if you 
think he is unable to do so, send your message 
after a moderate pause. 

If you wish to do this under cover, get an 
ordinary looking-glass, and place it in such a 
position that it will face the man or station; 
shelter yourself well, and morse into the glass; 
or, even better still, get a lamp-reflector or 
bright piece of tin in lieu of glass, as snippers 
could fire at it a long time without doing much 
damage. 

If you have not got a proper morse lamp, 
use your cap over an ordinary lamp. 


the person 


Timber Felling 

Failing axe, make a bandage round tree of 
clay, grass and anything else which can be kept 
sodden. Keep the circle of fire round tree below 
bandage. At intervals rake fire away and chop 
off charred wood, exposing new surface. To- 
ward finish, keep all fire on the side to which 
the tree is to fall. 

When the tree falls, bandage at length of trunk 
required, and burn off top and branches. 

Each worker can tend several trees. 
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Where on earth has that other 
Seems to 


ALLO! 
chap sprung from, I wonder! 
be following the one in front, hanged if 


he doesn’t! I don’t like the look of things. I’m 
going to get closer!” 

Jack Leigh’s hands clenched involuntarily as 
he stood there that sunny early morning on the 
banks of the Para River just outside Buenos 
Ayres. He had come out, according to his 
habitual healthy custom, for an hour’s air and 
exercise before going to the desk he hated. 
Nobody was about—at least, nobody had been 
until five minutes ago, when a big, broad- 
shouldered man had appeared and begun to 
strip off his clothes, as if for a swim. Jack, 
sprawling lazily on the grass, had paid little 
attention to him beyond noting inwardly that 
he was surely a European; but now he started 
to his feet with the above exclamation. 

A second man had come into view from be- 
hind a bush—a shabby, ugly-looking customer 
whose slouch hat was well down over his eyes, 
and whose cautious movements plainly be- 
tokened no good to the unconscious bather. 

Nearer crept the fellow, on hands and knees 
now, so intently studying the broad back before 
him that he failed to notice that he himself was 
being dogged in similar fashion. The bather 
bent lower over a troublesome bootlace, and in 
that moment the attacker darted forward. 
With tightened lips, Jack Leigh was on the scoun- 
drel, and a cry of horror escaped him as he saw 
that he was too late. Something flashed in the 
air, swept downwards. 

The sitting victim rolled over without a 
sound, and tumbled down the steep bank into 
the water. And Jack tackled the aggressor 
with the fury of a tiger, his Yankee blood boiling. 

The coward staggered before this astonishing 
and unexpected onslaught, already half-senseless 
himself under the rain of blows; then, without 
making an effort to defend himself, he turned 
and ran madly. 

It all happened in a few seconds, and Jack did 
not give chase. His gravest thoughts were for 
the unconscious man whose head was just 
visible above the surface of the river, and without 
waiting even to throw off his coat, he hurled 
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"Giant Seekers} 


A Thrilling Tale of Adventure in 


South America 


himself forward and outward with all his force. 
A few swift strokes brought him up with his 
object, and, supporting him in the way he knew 
to be easiest and most scientific, Jack struck out 
for the bank. Soon rescuer and rescued were 
secure on the warm grass, and Jack was em- 
ploying all his knowledge in his attempts to 
restore consciousness. 

Presently the man’s chest heaved, and his 
eyelids fluttered. Jack redoubled his exertions. 

“‘Hal—hallo! Who—who are you?” 

“A friend, I hope,” said Jack quietly. ‘‘Feel- 
ing better now?” 

By way of answer, the wounded man made a 
desperate attempt to sit up. With Jack’s help 
he managed it. 

‘“‘Whew!’’ he gasped, with an expression of 
pain that was half comical. ‘Is—is it my head 
on my shoulders, or—or a clock?” His fingers 
went to the wound, and Jack felt thankful that 
the water had washed the blood away. It was 
more of a bruise than a cut; by great good for- 
tune the blow had been a glancing one. 

“Tt’s no ticking of a clock,’’ Jack hastened to 
reassure him. “I only wish I’d been able to 
capture the scoundrel. He had a grudge against 
you, I should imagine?”’ 

“Grudge? I ” The injured man drew 
in his breath sharply, and struggled to collect 
his scattered senses. ‘‘Tell me,’’ he went on 
slowly, “if you can, what sort of a man was he? 
His dress, and—and all that.” 

“Medium height,’’ said Jack promptly, 
‘rather shabbily dressed, a hooked nose, thick, 
black eyebrows and moustache. You do know 
him, then?” For the other had gripped his 
arm almost savagely. 

The words came from him in almost a whisper. 

‘That’s the fellow right enough! And yet 
I’m not surprised. Lucas Jebb here—in Buenos 
Ayres!” 

“‘The fellow is an enemy of yours,”’ said Jack, 
“asI thought.” Heswung round. “Look here, 
you'll be all right for a few minutes, while I see 
if I can catch i 

“No, no!’’ interrupted the other, shaking 
his head. “It’s useless to try to catch him. 
He’s miles away by this time. Besides, it 
would do no good.” 

Jack whistled. Before he could speak, his 
newly-made chum went on: 

“It’s this way. A couple of years ago, old 
Sep Linley—but I must begin at the beginning. 
You see, I’m connected with a circus—Linley’s 








Circus. You may have heard of it?” 
“And seen it many a time,’’ nodded Jack. 
**VYes?’’ 


“Well, two years back old Sep Linley engaged 
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a fellow to assist in the menagerie department. 
To make the story short, he soon got unpopular 
—very unpopular. It was plain to everybody 
that the chap was a wrong ’un. In addition to 
drinking rather more than was good for him, he 
was monstrously cruel. One night I found him 
amusing himself by torturing a caged lion with 
a red-hot bar.”’ 

“And you gave him a thrashing,” 
“T understand ” 

“Exactly. I gave him a thrashing which he 
has never forgotten. The fellow—Lucas Jebb 
is his name, by the way—vowed all sorts of 
diabolical revenges. I only laughed, and as the 
days went by the affair went out of my mind. 
But a few weeks after the lion-torturing incident, 
I was in the boss’s tent late one night doing up 
the books, when I discovered a chap trying to 
burgle the safe. As -you have already guessed, 
it was my old friend again.”’ 

“The result was,” said Jack, “that he was 
turned out of the show, and has ever since kept 
his eyes open for the man who caused his down- 
fall. And now, after two years, he turns up 
in Buenos Ayres and does his level best to 
drown you.” 

“You've hit it,’ said the other, with a grim 
smile. ‘Lucas Jebb was not the man to mend 
his ways or forget an enemy. Somehow, al- 
though I would never admit it to myself, I’ve 
always had a haunting idea that we should meet 
again. But I haven’t introduced myself yet. 
Ned Roberts, at your service!’’ 

“And I’m Jack Leigh, at yours. 
head——”’ 

“Oh, I’m feeling much better now—thanks 
to you!’’ Ned Roberts suddenly held out his 
hand. ‘‘Why, whatacadIam! You saved my 
life, and I haven't even tried to—to 

Jack cut him short by gripping the proffered 
hand warmly. A sense of comradeship, of 
mutual trust, had already sprung into being 
between them, and each knew it. 

But neither heard stealthy footsteps on the 
other side of the tall bushes, or saw the evil 
eyes that followed their every movement. 

Soon Roberts was able to walk. His head 
— terribly, he said, but he wasn’t going 
to let a little thing like that knock him over. 
They strolled along the bank together. 

“Got many chums?”’ ke asked abruptly, and 
ooked at Jack more searchingly than ever. 

“No,” said Jack simply. ‘But what made you 


said Jack. 


But your 





“T could see it,’ answered Roberts. ‘Don’t 
be offended. I know you won't, though. I’ve 
knocked about ‘the world enough to recognize 
an American who’s out of his element and a bit 
down. Why, man, I can hardly see out of my 
eyes yet, but I can see through you plainly 
enough. You’re not used to this country, and 
I should say that you don’t feel particularly 
anxious to be.’’ He smiled faintly. ‘Am 
right?” 

“Yes,”’ said Jack, “you are. I haven’t a 
friend in the whole of Buenos Ayres——”’ 

“How dare you?” interrupted Ned Roberts, 
his brown eyes twinkling. 

“I—I didn’t mean that,”’ said Jack; and their 
hands met again. ‘Look here, I’ve been in 
Buenos Ayres for two years—the most miserable 
of my life. I haven’t any relatives living but 
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Goodness knows how 
I’ve stood it all this time, but I have.” 
“Don’t agree?’’ said Ned sympathetically. 


an uncle; I work for him. 


“He’s a brute!” flashed Jack. ‘He hardly ever 
gives me a civil word. It’s nothing but row— 
row—row all day long. I tell you, I must have 
been a child to stand it all this time.”’ 

They sat down again. 

“‘Now,”’ said Roberts suddenly, 
you think I’m out West for?” 

Jack looked at him, noting the brown skin, 
strong features, and splendid limbs. Whatever 
else he was, Ned Roberts was surely a Hercules. 

“Give it up!” 

The other laughed. 

“I’m going down into Patagonia, old chap, 
to find a giant!’’ 

Jack was so astonished at this simple statement 
that he could only sit and stare foolishly at his 
newly-made friend. 

Roberts chuckled. 

“You look ——— and just a wee bit in- 
credulous, my laddie. Nevertheless, it’s the 
truth. Old Sep wants a Patagonian giant for 
his freak department. Those being his wishes, 
I daren’t show up in the Old Country without 
one!” 

And the great open-hearted fellow shook with 
merriment at Jack’s amazement, although his 
head gave him agony at every chuckle. 

“By Jove!” cried Jack. ‘You lucky beggar! 
I wish ” He stopped in confusion. 

Ned Roberts’ face became solemn and thought- 
ful. He was silent for some little time. Then: 

“Look here,”” he said, and his voice was that 
of a man who has considered his words before- 
hand, ‘‘there’s no need for me to explain myself, 
I know. You want to get away from‘that office 
of your uncle. Well, here’s your chance.” 

Jack was sitting bolt upright, his eyes shining 
as they had not for many a long day. When he 
answered, his own voice was husky. 

“You—you mean ” he stammered. 

“T do. Come with me. You're strong and 
fit. You'll enjoy it, and you'll be a useful man 
at the same time. There will be dangers, of 
course, but—well, it’s for you to say. Only you 
saved my life, youngster, and the least I can do 
is to offer you a way out of your troubles. Your 
face tells me there’s nothing the matter with 
your conscience. Chew the matter over to- 
night, and let me know in the morning. But— 
I forgot.” 

Ned’s expression changed; he stared moodily 
at the glittering river. 

“Yes; I forgot,’’ he repeate 4, after a long pause. 
“Tt’s too much to expect. You don’t know me. 
I’m asking you to take me on trust. Lad, at 
your time of life you can’t afford to take strangers 
on trust!”’ And he began to move away slowly 
as he spoke. 

In a flash Jack was before him. 

“Yes, I can!" he cried, seizing Roberts’ big 
hand again. ‘I know that if—if you'll have me, 
I’m coming with you!” 

The bushes behind them rustled 
then grew still. 

* + * * 


“what do 








a little, and 


Jack Leigh was not the sort of fellow to waste 
time. On the very evening of the day that he 
met his new chum—such a timely meeting for 
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Ned Roberts!—he went straight to the sour- 
.faced man who called himself ‘‘uncle,’’ and told 
him bluntly that he was leaving him. To 
Jack’s secret delight the old man merely growled 
that he supposed he could not blame the “‘young 
fool” for doing the best he could for himself, and 
told him to ‘‘clear out.” 

And so, without having waited a night to 
‘‘chew it over,’’ he went at once to Ned Roberts’ 
rooms with the result of the interview. Ned 
was delighted—so much so that he insisted on 
Jack’s staying the night with him, and they 
sat up into the small hours discussing the strange 
and adventurous journey before them. 

Toward midday they started on 
journey. 

There were half a dozen of them all told, three 
being guides, and the remaining man a Britisher 
named Charley Hunt, a professional gymnast, 
who was to eventually accompany Ned to Lin- 
ley’s Circus. As Sep would not require his 
services for some months, Hunt saw no reason 
why he should not ‘“‘amuse himself in the mean- 
time,’’ as he humorously put it. As for the 
guides, two were Frenchmen, and the other— 
their chief—a Gaucho named Florio. This 
grizzled, gray little man had a great reputation 
for his knowledge of the pampas. 

Each member of the expedition, of course, 
rode a horse, and there were three pack-mules to 
carry the tents and provisions. 


* * * * 


“What's the trouble, old man? 
disappointed.” 

Ned Roberts smiled at Jack as they cantered 
along side by side. 

“Disappointed!” echoed Jack, breaking into 
a laugh in return. ‘‘Well, it isn’t exactly that. 
I was wondering when this scenery is going to 
brighten up a bit. Nothing but grass gets tire- 
some when you've stared at it for several hours 
at a stretch.” 

“The senor will see little else for a couple of 
days,”’ broke in Florio. ‘‘The pampas are wide 
—and well that it is so, otherwise the Senor 
Roberts might find his giant perhaps a leetle too 
near for his liking.” 

“That’s a fact, Florio,’’ said Ned breezily. 
‘‘There wouldn’t be much fun if we could pick 
up our freaks in the streets. Old Sep would 
find his takings falling off, I guess. A little 
patience, Master Jack, and you'll have all the 
excitement you want.’ 

It was certainly monotonous, this intermin- 
able riding over the rolling pampas. All ways, 
as far as the eye could reach, stretched the plain, 
bare horizon line. But for the thick grass under- 
foot and an occasional clump of bushes, the 
ground was unrelieved, although it was swampy 
in parts. 

At dusk the party halted, and set about 
finding a suitable spot for pitching camp. They 
hit on a place not far from a tiny lake, and in a 
very short time the two tents had risen, and a 
blazing fire stood before them. Charley Hunt, 
whose skill as a cook caused considerable dis. 
gust on the part of Pierre and Jules, whose po- 
sition he was thereby usurping, was busily en- 
gaged in roasting the flesh of a guanaco, the 
fleet animal that abounds in Patagonia, and 
which is with difficulty caught by the swiftest 


their 


You look 


dog. This particular specimen had fallen to 
Florio’s gun. 

After the heat of the day, the night was chill. 
There were no stars—nothing but impenetrable 
blackness. With the horses wandering at their 
leisure outside, the little party slept soundly in 
their rugs. 

The next day passed, and the country began to 
change with it. Far ahead masses of woodland 
could be faintly discerned, and equally distant 
on the right ran a shadowy mountain range— 
the mighty Cordillera, whose fastnesses were 
bound up in mystery and terror—the unexplored 
snow-capped Andes. 

Jack’s heart beat faster. 
land were they going? 

“Feeling better?’’ said Ned, as he swung him- 
self from his horse in the shade of a wide beech 
tree. ‘‘From what I can see—particularly the 
look on old Florio’s face—we shall be able to 
satisfy your craving for excitement before long. 
What do you make of this, now?’’ He stooped, 
pointing to the ground. 

It was the mark of a human foot, at least of a 
flat sole shaped like one. The tracks led from 
the interior of the wood to the edge of the 
stream. 

“T see what it is,’’ muttered Jack. “But 
isn’t it—isn’t it rather small?’’ His face was 
the picture of disappointment. 

There was a general laugh. 

“Small? Oh, I see! You think it doesn’t fit 
a giant. My dear old chap, we’ve got to go 
farther south before we get to the land of the 
big feet—the Tehuelches. That imprint be- 
longs to an Araucanian—Snakes alive!’’ 

Ned Roberts rapped out the last exclamation, 
and fairly sprang into the air. So intent had 
they all been on the footprints that not one of 
the party had heard the faint rustling and crack- 
ling of the undergrowth. 

Jack’s finger went to his revolver, and a thrill 
of horror swept over him as he remembered that 
he was the only one armed. All the others’ 
weapons were in the camp. 

Facing them, steadily approaching, were a 
dozen or more painted Indians! 

For what seemed to Jack an interminable 
time the two parties stood and eyed each other 
in silence. Some little distance in the back- 
ground Pierre and Jules went on with their work 
of erecting the tents as # blissfully unconscious 
of the proximity of interference. 

All at once one of the Indians, with a few 
muttered words to his comrades, came forward, 
walking up to Florio as if some instinct had told 
him that the little Gaucho understood his lan- 
guage. Twirling his bolas—two stone balls tied 
together—in his hand, the savage began to 
volley at Florio in passionate Araucanian. At 
the same time he pointed fiercely toward the 
tents, which had by this time taken shape. 

At length the spokesman ceased, and Florio 
turned to Ned Roberts. 

“Senor, we are told that we must not pitch 
camp in this place. These people say it is their 
territory.”’ 

Ned frowned. 

“Oh!” he said, restraining his rising temper 
with an evident effort. ‘‘Oh, well, and what 
does our bronze-faced friend suggest?” 

“We must go, Senor. Not far distant is the 


Into what strange 
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river—the Rio Negro. Beyond that we may 
pitch our camp, says Garona.’”’ And Florio 
accompanied his words by a wink and frown 
which meant volumes. 

“Tell him—” began Ned, disregarding the 


warning. ‘‘What harm does he think we shall 
do his precious country? His country, indeed! 
Tell him 





At that moment Garona himself interrupted. 
He seized Florio’s wrist, and dragged the un- 
resisting Gaucho into the midst of the waiting 
Indians. They closed round him, jabbering 
excitedly. 

“Put that thing away, old man! If it should 
go off we might all be sorry for it!”’ 

Ned tapped Jack’s revolver as he whispered. 
Jack, under cover of his coat, was covering 
Garona, who in his own excitement was twirling 
his bolas over his head alarmingly. 

A hot reply trembled on Jack’s lips, and at 
that moment Florio wormed his way through 
the Indians, closely followed by their watchful 
chief. The guide’s worn features were as im- 
passive as ever. 

“‘Good!”’ he said to Ned. ‘Garona says that 
as we are friends we may stay this night here.” 
He turned and looked up at Garona with a faint 
grin. “Isnot thatso, ugly?’ he added in English, 

This was a distinct libel, for the Araucanian 
was a fine specimen of his race, which, as a 
whole, is by no means bad-looking. 

As if in understanding, Garona nodded. 

Ned winked at Jack, and immediately the 
wink changed into a frown. 
showing his revolver rather too openly. 

“Put it away, I tell you!’’ muttered Ned 


angrily. ‘Do you want to spoil— What 
did I tell you?” He dropped his arms de- 
spairingly. ‘‘You’ve done it now!”’ 


For Garona had suddenly stepped forward and 
stretched out his hand, frowning inquiringly as 
he did so. 

Jack seemed in no hurry to part with his 
weapon, however. There was a sharp click as 
he cocked the trigger, and Garona recoiled with 
a sharp ejaculation. But there was no fear on 
his swarthy face. 

The tense silence was broken by a ringing 
burst of laughter. Dropping his revolver, Jack 
pressed both hands to his sides, and heedless of 
his comrades’ muttered expressions of terror, 
gave himself up to intense merriment. As for 
the savages, they stared at the young fellow as if 
he were a being from another world. 

“Ha, ha, ha!’’ roared Jack, as Ned angrily 
tried to snatch the offending weapon away. 
“Ha, ha! Upon my word, Ned,” he spluttered, 
“you are a nice one to command an expedition 
into Patagonia! Fancy—fancy your forgetting 
that this particular tribe don’t know what a 
firearm is! Did you really think I didn’t know 
what I was doing? Oh, dear! I think I must 
demand an apology on behalf of my insulted 
pistol!” 

For a moment Ned Roberts stared in blank 
astonishment. Then his great hand slapped 
down on to his chum’s shoulder, and his own 
laughter rang out. It was infectious. Within 
half a minute they were all laughing together, 
savages and white men alike. Florio, ever 
cunning, was not the one to lose such an oppor- 
tunity. He laughed loudest of all—laughed 


Jack was still, 
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full in Garona’s face, nudging and digging the 
Araucanian the while. It was an advantage 
to be followed up. 

And follow it up they did. When the others’ 
mirth showed signs of abating a few whispered 
words or nudges from the Gaucho kindled it 
afresh. Only when the helpless tears were run- 
ning down their cheeks did they stop, exhausted. 
As for the Indians, most of them were rolling 


on the ground. As Jack said after, “It was 
something marvellous!”’ 
“Jack, I apologize most humbly,” said Ned, 


when he could at last make himself heard. 
“You have distinguished yourself. If these 
beggars aren’t our firm friends after this, you 
have my full permission to call me a Dutchman. 
Garona, I salute thee!”’ 

That gentleman, who had been the first to 
recover his usual stolidity, returned Ned’s bow, 
and when the American offered his hand, Garona 
took it readily. Florio, anxious to further 
matters by every means in his power, cut off 
a plug of tobacco and thrust it into the chief’s 
palm. 

Garona examined it carefully, smelt it, and 
then, with a look of disdain that was almost 
regal, pitched it away. 

“Ah,” said Charley Hunt quietly, “‘take my 
word for it, that’s a sign! These gentlemen 
are friendly enough if we like to keep them so. 
But one slip, my friends, and we can look out 
for trouble!”’ 

* * * * 

Charley Hunt’s nervousness was not justified. 
The night passed quietly. And when dawn 
flamed in the eastern sky, Garona and several 
of his lieutenants came crowding round Ned 
Roberts’ tent. 

Jack yawned, stretched himself, and opened 
his eyes. A swarthy, skin-clad figure was bend- 
ing over him. Jack’s hand shot down to the 
revolver in his belt, but he did not draw it. 
The Indian’s face came grinning into his, a brown 
finger pointed swiftly toward the slumbering 
forms of Ned and the young gymnast, and Jack 
grinned in return. The Araucanian’s meaning 
was quite plain. He was going to play a prac- 
tical joke on the white men! 

The Indian’s lips moved, and Jack under- 
stood as completely as though the language 
were his own. Silently he followed the man out- 
side. A number of similarly grinning faces sur- 
rounded them, and then Garona himself, his 
long hair waving in the morning breeze, made a 
gesture of command. Instantly four of his 
followers took up their positions on opposite 
sides of the tent, kneeling by the ropes. Then 
the chief uttered a clucking sound, there was a 
rapid motion of copper-colored arms, and the 
canvas abode collapsed limply. 

What a mighty roar of laughter arose! The 
Indians fairly held their sides, dancing round the 
wriggling sheet. Muffled sounds came from be- 
neath it, almost completely deafened by the 
merriment outside. A moment later a couple 
of wild, dishevelled figures tore through the 
folds, and, brandishing revolvers, rushed upon 
the laughing Indians. 

Ned and Charley recoiled, however, at the 
sound of Jack’s voice. And well it was that they 
did do so. As it was, Robert’s weapon cracked, 
and the bullet missed Garona’s ear by a bare 
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inch. A moment sooner, and the chief would have 
been a dead man, with who could say what dis- 
astrous results to the expedition? 

Florio and the two Frenchmen, awakened 
at last by the shot, came rushing from their 
tent, which had been pitched some yards distant 
from the other one. But they soon grasped the 
situation, and Florio entered into a merry chat 
with Garona, who was quite unconscious of 
the instantaneous death he had so narrowly 
escaped. By this time the two victims of the 
joke had also begun to see its humor. 

“Garona! Garona!” 

A wiry Araucanian, closely followed by two 
others, was running toward the group. He 
broke through, and, pushing Florio roughly 
aside, panted out a few rapid words to his chief. 
Garona’s keen face darkened as he listened; 
then, beckoning to his attendants to follow 
him, he strode away. 

“What’s the trouble, Florio?’’ asked Ned 
Roberts. ‘‘They’re surely not going to turn on 
us now?” 

The guide shook his head and chuckled. 

“No, senor,’’ he said. ‘‘Garona’s men take 
prisoners. Garona goes to see what they shall 
do with them. It is nothing.” ; 

‘‘Nothing! You wouldn’t call it nothing if 
you were one of the prisoners, you old villain. 
Come on, we'll see what sort of beggars they are. 
Perhaps Garona’s boys have captured our giant 
for us.” : 

And Ned hurried toward the ravine through 
which the Araucanians had vanished 

They found the entire Indian band clustered 
round the mouth of a cave. Beyond, they could 
make out the figures of three men. The cap- 
tives were not giants, however—nor, in fact, 
Indians of any description. Their clothes were 
the same as the clothes of Florio, Pierre and 
Jules. They were guides! a: 

Jack, obeying an instinct which he did not 
stop to analyze, edged his way closer. The 
prisoners were at the very entrance to the cave, 
and he peered over their heads into the gloom. 
And then he checked an exclamation of utter 
astonishment, and ran back 
to Ned Roberts. Heedless 
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“It’s Jebb right enough,’’ came the guarded 
answer. ‘And yet I—I am not surprised. The 
scoundrel swore that he would not rest until he 
had got even with me.” 

“What! You mean to say you expected him 
to follow you?” 

Ned Roberts nodded laconically. 

“‘Yes,”’ he said simply. ‘Well, there’s only 
one thing to do. We must say good-bye to 
friend Garona, and go. From what I have 
heard, he’ll hold Jebb and his men captive for 
a bit. At any rate’’—meaningly—‘I dare say 
it might be arranged. Then we shall be able to 
get clear away. Jebb won’t feel inclined to 
follow us as far as we intend to go.” 

Jack laughed dryly. 

“Don’t try to deceive me, Ned,” he said re- 
proachfully. ‘You only say that! In ‘your 
heart you know that Lucas Jebb will follow us 
to the last ounce of his strength!’’ 

Ned did not answer. Jack watched him 
thoughtfully as he made his way toward 
Charley Hunt and their guides. The babel 
of Indian voices intensified all at once as the 
prisoners were hustled into the depths of the 
cave with their leader. Four stalwart Arau- 
canians followed, spears in hand, to guard 
them. Then Ned Roberts, with Florio and 
Garona, came away toward the ravine. 

Pierre and Jules set to work at once, and by 
midday the tents and provisions were loaded 
on the pack mules. Then the little band bade 
farewell to Garona and those of his followers 

















of the circus man’s impatient 
frowns, Jack drew him well 
out of the others’ hearing. 
“Ned,” he whispered, 
“don’t let them see you’ve 


Jebb is in that cave!’’ 
Roberts betrayed no ex- 
citement or surprise, but 
his lips compressed, and a 
gleam lit up his eyes. As 
casually as Jack had done, 
he strolled toward the cave. 
One or two dusky heads 
swung round, but no attempt 
was made to stop him, and 
the Indians went on jabber- 
ing among themselves. For 
a full minute Ned stared in 
at the negelcted prisoner; 
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strong fingers were twitch- 
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“Well?” breathed Jack. 
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The sitting victim rolled over without a sound and tumbled down the steep 
bank into the water. And Jack tackled the aggressor with the fury 


of a tiger, his American blood boiling. 
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who were clustered round. The chief seemed 
almost sad, and refusing to take anything from 
his departing guests, insisted on Ned Roberts’ 
accepting a serviceable ivory-handled axe as a 
souvenir. . 

“I say,’’ said Jack, as they rode away, “you 
didn’t tell us why Garona’s fellows took Jebb 
and his guides prisoners.”’ 

“For shooting at a troop of wild horses on his 
preserves,’ said Ned. ‘They would have had 
a bad time if I hadn’t spoken a word for them. 
Old Garona would do anything for us, I believe. 
As it is, he’s promised to keep them for a couple 
of days. We shall have a long and safe start, 
old man.” 

* * * * 

They had not been riding a couple of hours 
before, rounding a bend in a tiny mountain 
range, they saw ahead of them a broad expanse 
of water. 

“The Rio Negro!’’ cried Florio. 

But it was impossible to cross at that place— 
the width of the stream was too great. Chafing 
with impatience, Ned Roberts was for knocking 
together a raft, leaving the animals to swim 
over on their own account. To which the im- 
passive Gaucho rejoined that such a proposal 
was out of the question; they would have to 
follow the course of the river—even if it were 
for miles—until they came to a point where they 
could ford it. 

They set off at a rapid trot, regardless of the 
sweltering heat. It was not merely the thought 
of Lucas Jebb’s possible escaping and following 
them that made Ned Roberts set such a pace. 
The light was lessening; great angry clouds were 
massing before thesun. Faint thunder rumbled 
A storm was rapidly approaching, and Ned 
wished to get across and find shelter in the 
woods that Florio said lay beyond the river 
somewhere hereabouts. 

The sky grew darker. Soon it was positively 
difficult to see each other’s faces, and the stream- 
ing animals slowed to a nervous walk. They were 
riding perilously close to the bank of the river. 

Sizzizz-zzz! A vivid streak of lightning rent 
the blackness, and Ned Roberts uttered a cry 
of alarm. His frightened horse had shied, and 
was rapidly becoming unmanageable. The 
brute reared, swung round with a violence that 
almost unseated the anxious Florio, and then, 
at a deafening peal of thunder, reared again. 
It stumbled, its forelegs slithering on the very 
brink of the river. And asthe thunder died away 
and the first raindrops fell, there was a splash, 
and Ned, still in the saddle, felt the waters of the 
Negro close over his head. 

For some moments the only sound was that of 
the hissing rain. Then came three flashes in 
quick succession, making the whole country 
visible. But one man alone saw the struggling 
figures in the water. Without a cry, Jack 
slipped from his saddle, and mentally marking 
the spot, took a running leap from the bank. 
Charley Hunt and the equally unconscious 
guides were crouching by their shivering mounts. 

Chilled to the bone, Jack rose to the surface. 
A terrific snort sounded from the darkness, and 
he struck out in the direction whence it had 
seemed to come. Then something touched his 
body, and he seized it. 

“‘Ned, are you all right?’’ he gasped. 
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‘“Jack,’”” came the reassuring voice, 
needn’t hold me—I can swim!”’ 

For all that, their plight was a terrible one. 
In the rain-pierced darkness it was impossible to 
tell where the bank was. Shoulder to shoulder 
they battled, from time to time shouting to their 
now thoroughly alarmed comrades. Then a 
cry came: 

‘Make for the horse! Hang on to your horse!” 

Charley Hunt’s quick brain had saved them. 
It was useless for him or the guides to plunge 
in—that would only endanger their own lives— 
and by the time they had got suitable ropes 
ready the current would have carried the two 
swimmers far beyond their reach. The gymnast 
had called out the most practicable means of 
safety—one which neither Ned nor Jack would 
ever have thought of in their semi-numbed con- 
dition. 

The horse snorted again, this time much nearer. 
They redoubled their efforts, and soon their icy 
hands were clutching at its side. The rain was 
still falling heavily, but the thunder and light- 
ning were over, and the light was rapidly grow- 
ing. They could make out. the bank and the 
strained faces of their friends. 

“Go across, senors!’’ shouted Florio. ‘‘See! 
The river is not wide!” 

They managed to urge the horse’s head round. 
In a couple of minutes the frightened animal had 
landed them, drenched but safe, on the opposite 
side. Not far distant was aford. And when, a 
few minutes later, the others reached them, the 
rain had finally ceased and the tropical sun, 
flashing forth in a sudden blaze, had begun to 
rapidly dry their clothes. 

Jack looked at Ned, and laughed. 
“You fraud!’’ he said whimsically. 
idea you were such a good swimmer! 

myself wet for nothing!’’ 

Ned did not laugh. 

‘‘Laddie,”’ he said, ‘it wasn’t a joking matter, 
nor was it the other day, when I had no chance 
to swim if I could. That’s twice you’ve saved 
my life, and I sha’n’t forget it.’’ 

And their hands met. 

It was not long before they were all dry and 
eager to push on. A very little distance away 
were the woods in which, under the guidance of 
Florio, the party would find a sheltered hiding- 
place—for the night, if necessary. 

They entered, following the wide path be- 
tween the trees. It was not long before they 
found ‘a splendid spot for the tents on the very 
edge of the wood, past which a fresh-water 
stream ran. In a few minutes the camp was 
pitched, and the two Frenchmen were busily 
engaged in their cooking. 

“Listen!’’ cried Ned Roberts suddenly. 

The sound of hoof-beats reached their ears. 
At an impatient sign from Florio, each man 
looked to his revolver. Then, sheltering them- 
selves behind trees, the little band peered out 
across the plain. 

At first nothing was to be seen; but the noise 
of horses rapidly increased, and all at once a 
number of Indians swept up, reining in right 
opposite to the hidden watchers. Moving with 
a bustle that was astonishingly orderly, they 
soon had a number of tents erected, while the 
animals, quite unattended, were drinking at the 
stream. 


“you 
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Florio made another of his expressive motions, 
and the two cooks hastily kicked their fire to 
pieces and stamped it out lest the smoke should 
reveal their presence. 

“‘Ned,”’ whispered Jack mischievously, ‘Show 
about that giant of yours? Why don’t you go 
and ask for a few samples now you've got the 
chance?”’ 

Ned did not laugh. 

“T shall have him all right,’’ he 
quietly ; “then you can beg my pardon, 
man!”’ 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when 
there was a patter of running feet, and before 
either of the party could make a movement, 
they found themselves surrounded by a band of 
huge Patagonians. A dozen arrows were 
pointed at their hearts, a dozen impassive faces 
looked into theirs. 

Florio boldly addressed himself to a gigantic 
savage who was standing apart from the bow- 
men. The fellow grinned, shook his long hair, 
and pointed toward his own camp across the 
stream. His meaning was plain, and the little 
expedition, wisely making no attempt at 
resistance, went quietly in the hands of their 
captors, to find themselves quickly in the midst 
of a crowd of jabbering Tehuelches. 

‘Why,’ cried Jack suddenly, ‘‘where’s Charley? 
He can’t have managed to Jack checked 
himself. There was no knowing whether any 
among this mob were acquainted with English. 

The gymnast had vanished. Whether he 
had succeeded in climbing up one of the trees or 
had crept away on all fours, Jack could not 
guess; but he had disappeared completely— 
what was more, without the Patagonians even 
suspecting that their list of prisoners was in- 
complete. 

“What on earth are they going to do with 
us?” asked Jack moodily. ‘‘For of course there’s 
no chance of escape—not the ghost of one. 
Just look at the great brutes! There isn’t a 
man among the crowd under six feet, and—I 
say!’’ He broke off and whistled in sheer aston- 
ishment. His friends followed the direction of 
his gaze. A Patagonian whom they had not 
seen before was leisurely approaching the camp. 
In dress, he was no different from his comrades, 
and, like them, his long hair was unconfined, 
save for a fillet passing around his forehead. 
But his height! He must have been several 
inches over eight feet, and his enormous limbs 
were muscular in proportion. With his blanket 
wrapped loosely about him, this giant strolled 
up to the chief. 

“That’s my man,’ said Ned Roberts quietly 
“I’m going to take that fellow back to old Sep 
Linley, or know the reason why. Don’t laugh, 
Jack! Hallo, they’re rowing!” 

The giant new-comer and the chief had begun 
to talk in loud, harsh tones, gesticulating pas- 
sionately the while. Of a sudden, following a 
more than usually vehement transport of the 
chief, the giant ceased talking abruptly, and 
folding his arms, returned his fierce look with 
one of calm indifference. And as the chief 
paused for breath, he broke into a quiet, scorn- 
ful laugh. 

“He defies him!’’ muttered Florio; ‘‘the big 
man defies his leader! I cannot catch the words, 
but so much is plain. Senors, there will be 
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trouble shortly! See, the other Tehuelches 
gather round!” 

At a sign from the chief, whose name, said 
Florio, was Kara, a number of the savages be- 
gan to close in on the rebel. He made no move- 
ment, but continued to stand with folded arms, 
returning look for look without so much as turn- 
ing his head. His bravery was considerable, it 
seemed, for he was to all appearances unarmed, 
while his comrades all carried bows and arrows, 
or, almost as efficient, bolas. A hostile move- 
ment on the big man’s part now might mean 
that he would be pierced with a score of barbs. 

And then, with alarming swiftness, the 
threatened Indian performed a bold and clever 
stroke. Before Kara could make a saving leap 
backward two huge hands gripped his shoulders, 
and swung from his feet as if he had been a 
child, he was in midair before the rebel’s great 
body. 

A low murmur ran round. Then a couple 
of bowmen advanced toward the giant and 
uttered a few words in a rapid undertone. 
Without lowering his living shield, the big man 
lifted his voice in a thunderous roar. Im- 
mediately the four savages who had been guard- 
ing the prisoners walked away, and a moment 
later had taken up their stand by the giant and 
his two companions. 

“Run for it!” cried Jack. ‘Ned, 
see s 

ae | see everything,’ 
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’ returned the circus man 


calmly, ‘ ‘and so will you in a minute! Florio, 
he added, ‘‘it is useless to attempt escape, isn’t 
‘ce 


The guide nodded. 

“It is, senor. We have not a long enough 
start. It is true that these savages quarrel 
among themselves, but we should be overtaken 
or shot before we could reach our horses. Be- 
sides—the Senor Hunt. We could not go far 
without leaving him, perchance, to perish. 
Ha, what-means this?’’ 

Their four late warders had come back to them, 
and, gesticulating wildly, were endeavoring to 
draw them toward the giant. Florio began to 
question them, much to their surprise, in their 
own tongue. 

“They will shoot us if we attempt to escape,” 
said the little man to Ned Roberts, “but they 
offer us this chance. There is going to be a 
fight. If we take their side—the side of Tche- 
Wan—and they are victorious, they promise us 
our liberty. Senor Roberts, it is our only 
chance!” 

Ned did not answer in words. Seizing Jack’s 
arm, he hurried him away, and a moment later 
the three—not forgetting Pierre and Jules, who 
kissed each other affectionately—were at the side 
of Tche-Wan, the giant of giants, who still held 
before him his living shield. 

* * * * 


In some mysterious manner the Indians split 
up into two bands—that is to say, a few took up 
their stand with Tche-Wan, and the remainder 
withdrew to the support of Kara. The opposing 
forces were fairly evenly matched now that the five 
white men were taking part. At any rate, the 
giant’s side held the better position, for Kara’s 
men had the stream at their backs, and the stream 
was dangerously deep. And suddenly, with as 
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much fairness as if it had been a mere schoolboy 
snowfight, the strange battle began. Tche-Wan 
set down Kara, and, disdainfully motioning the 
chief to his faithful allies, waited until he had 
armed himself. 

Then Tche-Wan’s party retreated quickly 
backward, for the range was too absurdly short. 
Kara gave a command to a couple of his men 
and a few arrows whistled overhead. Still, at 
an equally abrupt command from the giant, the 
other side gave way, not halting until they were 
within a few yards of the fallen missiles. Then 
their own bows twanged, although not one of 
their shots proved effective. So far, it had been 
a matter of give-and-take—a calm, deliberate 
volley, answering that of their adversaries. 

“Well,’”’ muttered Jack, with a half-grin, ‘‘this 
isn’t very deadly! Half a minute, Ned; I want 
first shot! You watch me!”’ And he levelled 
his revolver, taking steady aim at Kara. 

‘Hanged if I'll have that!’’ retorted Ned. 
‘While we’re politely taking it in turns, we might 
get one of those darning-needles through us! 
Well, I’m 

His own revolver exploded, but the bullet 
sped harmlessly into the air, and Ned spun 
round in mingled amazement and wrath, his 
wrist still gripped by a powerful brown hand. 
One of his own side had deliberately wrested up 
his aim. 

“What on earth are you playing at?’’ demanded 
Ned hotly. ‘You silly ass, don’t you know 
Oh, I see!”’ 

The savage was holding out a bow and a 
quiver full of arrows. Ned slipped the revolver 
into its sheath, albeit reluctantly. Jack, Florio, 
and the two Frenchmen found themselves being 
armed in the same fashion. 

“Our fire weapons are strange,’’ explained 
Florio, after briefly questioning the Patagonians. 
“They think it is what you call not fair for us to 
fight with them. My hat!” 

The little man clapped his hand to his head, 
and then ran for his slouch hat, which, neatly 
transfixed, had been rudely carried away by an 
arrow. Florio carefully pulled the missile 
through, fitted it to his own bow, and drew the 
string. A shriek from the opposing ranks 
answered it, and a huge Indian fell backward 
into the stream. His lifeless body floated gently 
away. 

“These fellows, then, understand firearms,” 
said Jack to himself. ‘‘By Jove, their bows 
want some pulling, anyway! Another half 
dozen shots and I shall feel tired out. Take 
that, you ugly beggar!”’ 

He fired at Kara, fully determined to end the 
chief’s career once and for all. But, to his 
unspeakable disgust the arrow fell short by at 
least ten yards, and Jack bit his lip as a Tehuelche 
standing next to him laughed scornfully. That 
gentleman further secured Jack’s attention by 
a grunt, and brandished his bolas. 

Keenly, Jack watched him. Once, twice, his 
muscular arm waved the stones around his head; 
then it straightened, and even at that distance 
Jack heard the sickening smack as it smote 
Kara full in the face. He fell senseless, and a 
wild shout of defiance and rage went up from his 
followers. In rapid answer to his downfall, a 
volley of the terrible balls hurtled toward 
Tche-Wan’s ranks. 
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Jack threw himself flat just in time. He felt 
one of the missiles literally brush his hair, to land 
with a dull thud against the massive chest of a 
warrior behind him. 

The fight waged hotter. Arrows, bolas, and 
occasionally spears sped through the air, al- 
though comparatively few found their mark. 
And all the time, doing their best to master the 
unusual weapons, the white men were wonder- 
ing what could be the reason for this astonish- 
ing split in the fallen Kara’s band. It was a 
question they were destined to ask vainly for 
some time. 

So intent was every’man on his fighting that 
not until it was almost too late did anyone hear 
—or heed—the sound of confused hoof-beats. 
Round the edge of the thicket surged a great 
mass of brown, heaving flesh. 

It was a troop of wild horses in full stampede. 

Neighing and whinnying, the demented 
beasts came onward, eating up the ground. 
The combatants were right in their path—no 
power on earth could save a single man if they 
stayed there. There was but one hope—the 
stream. And the fight ceased abruptly, com- 
pletely, as the horde swept down upon them, all 
making a frenzied rush for the water—friends 
and foes alike. 

On the very bank Jack stumbled and went 
sprawling down. He had been the last to flee, 
for so intent had he been on his attempts to 
throw the bolas that the horses were perilously 
close before he had become aware of it. Then 
he ran like a deer, and when almost in safety 
tripped on the slippery grass. 

Lying half-breathless, stunned by the fall, 
for a moment he could not fully realize his 
awful danger. Then, starting up with staring 
eyes, he saw one great brute, far ahead of its 
fellows, its long mane streaming in the wind and 
its rough ears set back flat against its neck as it 
bore down upon him with the speed of a whirl- 
wind. 

Jack tried to rise. A mist swam before his 
eyes, and, falling back, he gave himself up for 
lost. Fascinated, he heard the hammering of 
the mad beasts’ hoofs growing louder and louder. 
He closed his eyes. 

At that moment a hand clutched at his collar. 
and he was swung up as if he had been a child. 
A snort sounded in his ears, loud and near, and 
he felt a rush of air as .a great body shot past; 
then he found himself in the water, and turning 
on his rescuer for the first time, beheld the broad 
impassive features of Tche-Wan. 

““You—you’ve saved me!” gasped Jack. ‘I 
should have been killed!” 

The giant’s face relaxed into a huge grin; 
he shook his head as he struck out mightily. 
And, more than ever now, Jack felt that he 
would have given anything if only Tche-Wan 
could have understood English, or he Patagonian, 
for just a few brief minutes. 

The water revived him, and when he reached 
the other bank in safety a strange spectacle 
met his gaze. The Tehuelches were all talking 
together, their weapons upon the ground, in 
perfect friendship! Ned Roberts, Florio, and 
the faithful Pierre and Jules crowded round their 
rescued chum as Tche-Wan gently set him down. 
The stampeding horses were fast vanishing in 
the distance. 




















“But the fight?’’ queried Jack, in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Ned, what sort of people are these, 
anyway?” 

Ned smiled. 

“T shouldn’t think you want any more fight- 
ing after what you've just gone through!” he 
said. ‘‘Well, Florio tells us that the Tehuelches 
consider their dispute honorably settled now. 
Personally, I should think it ought to be! It 
was only a squabble about who should be chief 
—some wanted Kara and some wanted Tche- 
Wan.” The circus man frowned suddenly. 
“Hang it, they all want Tche-Wan now, and it 
looks precious like my losing my giant!”’ 

‘So you'd really made up your mind to take 
him, Neddy?’’ 

“T had. Yes, by George, and what’s more, I 
will! I’m not going to be robbed of a fortune by 
a parcel of savages! Why, it’s a wonder to 
me that they haven’t got us all killed before 
now.” 

“The senor will pardon me,” broke in Florio, 
“but is it not time to attempt a search for Senor 
Hunt? The darkness will come down soon, 
and by morning he may be—who can say where?”’ 

Ned flushed. 

“By Jove, Florio,” he cried, “you're right! 
Here am I babbling about a ‘miserable giant 
when— Come on, you _ fellows! They’ll 
surely let us go now, according to their word. 
Pierre! Jules! Wake up, you idiots!” 

The two cooks had been dreamily smoking. 

Florio beckoned to Tche-Wan. The giant 
listened, unmoved, to his eager speech, for the 
little Gaucho was, on behalf of Ned Roberts, 
asking him if he would accompany the white men 
to the land where only white men lived. Tche- 
Wan shook his head solemnly from time to time, 
and at last Florio gave it up in despair. 

“He will not come, senor,” he explained. 
“He asks many questions. How is he to know 
he can trust you? Prove that to him, he says, 
and he will come. Otherwise, he will stay with 
his new followers.” 

‘“‘We cannot prove it, Tche-Wan,”’ was Ned's 
answer. ‘‘We can only ask you to accept our 
promise. Why, what have you to fear? Are 
you not big enough and strong enough to crush 
all of us together in your arms?” 

At this, the giant broke into one of his rare 
smiles. Ned felt hopeful, and the irrepressible 
Jack said ‘“Hurrah!’’ under his breath. But 
the next moment their hopes were rudely and 
effectually shattered. 

As one man, the Tehuelches, with a ringing 
shout that was startling in its unexpectedness, 
surrounded Tche-Wan, and Ned and his comrades 
were roughly pushed aside. Then, one after 
another, the Indians laid their weapons at the 
giant’s feet. And Ned, looking on breathlessly, 
groaned to himself; for Tche-Wan had drawn 
himself up proudly, towering above his electors. 

“No good!”’ muttered Ned sadly. “Still, I 
won't say die. We'll see if we can get on poor 
old Charley’s track now, and after—if we have 
any luck—Florio can talk to Mr. Tche-Wan 
once more.” 

And without delay the little party bade 
Tche-Wan a temporary farewell. 

* * * * 


” 


To their delight, they found their tents as they 
were when the Tehuelches had captured them. 
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Everything was intact; even the horses and 
mules were still tethered, contentedly grazing. 

“‘So far, so good,” said Ned. “But how on 
earth we’re to set about looking for Charley 
beats me. Where ever can the chap have got 
to?’ And, really very angry and worried, the 
circus man plumped down on to a rug that had 
been loosely rolled up and left in the opening of 
his tent. 

““One—two—three!”’ said a voice. It was a 
sepulchral voice and sounded hollow and dis- 
tant. The little party stared about them in 
astonishment, and Jack, keen as ever, whipped 
out his revolver. Where could those extra- 
ordinary tones have come from? 

Then, at the very moment that he was about 
to start up, Ned Roberts felt the rug move be- 
neath him. He gasped, there was a violent 
heave, and he stumbled forward. And there 
came a roar of familiar laughter as Charley 
Hunt, the missing gymnast in person, hastily 
emerged from the very rug on which his chum 
had been sitting! 

For a moment they stared, then all laughed 
together. Ned spun round with uplifted fist, 
and, seeing the author of his removal, dropped 
it—open. Charlie had to shake hands ‘all round 
until his shoulders ached—if such a thing were 
possible. 

“You villain!’ ’ cried Ned. “Explain yourself! 
Why, man, we’ve almost given you up! Where 
have you been? What—— 

“One question at a time, please,” interrupted 
Charley. ‘I’ve got surprising news for you, so 
kindly listen patiently while I start at the be- 
ginning. In the first place, when the gentle- 
men yonder swooped down on us, I managed to 
shin up a tree without being seen. There I 
stayed, calling myself everything imaginable for 
having lost my revolver, and watching all that 
went on. Yes, saw everything. Thank 
Heaven things turned out as they did, anyway. 
I was powerless to do anything. Once I thought 
of climbing down and making for you chaps, but 
it struck me that that might only make the 
Indians suspicious and nasty, so I hung on. 
Then, after these horses had nearly done for 
everybody concerned, and I had seen that the 
savages were disposed to be friendly, an idea came 
into my head. A rather curious idea, Ned.” 

Ned and Jack started together. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just this. You can call it a little bit of 
natural history, if you like. But it struck me 
that it was rather strange of those wild horses 
to rush so boldly into a crowd of men, especially 
as there was plenty of room for them to pass by. 
I admit that there’s never any knowing what the 
brutes will do; still, it struck me, and I thought 
—I thought—” He paused, looking anxiously 
at his friends. 

“You thought what?” asked Ned impatiently. 

“Why, that wild horses would be more in- 
clined to attack a body of armed men if they 
were frightened. If somebody behind them, for 
instance— You follow me?” 

Ned’s eyebrows shot up; Jack whistled. 
Florio and his two assistants stood by as if 
ready for anything. 


“Go on! Go on!” cried a voice. It was that 


of Jules, who was quite carried away by his 
excitement. 
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“Yes,” said Charley Hunt calmly, “I will go 
on. And, my friends, you will come with me— 
that is to say, with the exception of you, Jules, 
and Pierre. I’m sorry; but even if Tche-Wan’s 
chaps are friendly, someone must look after our 
baggage.” 

The unfortunate cooks gazed in blank dis- 
may as their masters rode off. Then Jules 
turned to Pierre and embraced him. 

“Helas!”” he cried. “But we are desolate. 

Still, mon ami, we can smoke. Always we have 
the cigarette, Pierre—toujours la cigarette! We 
will poison ourselves!’’ And they lit up con- 
tentedly. At a walking pace, Ned and Jack 
followed the gymnast through the wood. He 
said no word, which only served to intensify 
his companions’ excitement. And all at once he 
turned in his saddle and motioned them to a 
standstill. Then he dismounted, and ran 
lightly to the edge of the wood; they saw his 
lithe figure bent as he peered round a tree. 

Again Charley Hunt’s arm waved, and, un- 
derstanding, his comrades rode quietly toward 
him, his own horse following them docilely. 

‘‘Now!”’ whispered Charley, drawing his re- 
volver. ‘Gallop straight into the midst of 
‘em, and fire in the air. Makeadin. Go!” 

The three horses leapt forward, covering the 
open ground at a mad gallop. Jack caught 
sight of four startled figures right in their path, 
and his weapon exploded. At the same moment 
two other reports sounded, and, still following 
Charley’s lead, he reined in suddenly. 

Facing them, with looks of utter terror and 
astonishment on their faces, were four men, and 
one of them was Lucas Jebb! 

“There you are,’’ said Charley, with a short 
laugh. “Allow me to present you, Ned, to an 
old friend, who, incidentally, seems rather a 
good hand at stampeding wild horses. Keep 
your arms up higher, you villain!” 

“I—I tell you it was all an accident,’’ stam- 
—— Jebb, with a fearful glance at Ned. 
“We—I 

“Don’t lie!’ said Charley curtly. ‘I over- 
heard all you said. Having followed us so far, 
you and your precious guides saw the horses in 
the distance, and conceived the kindly notion 
of setting them plunging into the midst of my 
friends here and the Indians yonder. Very 
smart, Mr. Jebb! Have you anything to say 
for yourself?” 

Jebb twisted and writhed, his always sallow 
face ashen. 

“‘My—my.arms ache,” he said sullenly. 

“Do ’em_ good!’ was Charley’s answer. 
“Don’t put them down unless you want a bullet 
through your wrist. Ned, what are you going 
to do with him?” 

Ned was silent, and pulled his moustache 
moodily. 

“Why, take them back to camp,” said Jack, 
“and consider it. Anyway, hanging’s too good 
for a snake like Jebb.” 

Half an hour later, the four villains, securely 
bound to trees, were blinking nervously at 
Tche-Wan’s warriors, for the giant had come 
over to the camp on an informal visit with his 
entire band. 

“Neddy,” said Charley Hunt, “I Why, 
what’s the matter with the man?” For Ned had 
walked away as if he had not heard, his hand- 
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some face almost as gloomy as those of the 
prisoners. 

“He’s fretting over old Tche-Wan, I expect,”’ 
said Jack. ‘You see, old Ned got fairly struck 
on taking him as his giant, and now the beggars 
have made him their chief, and he won’t go at 
any price. And just when we thought we'd 
got him!’’ 

“Oh!” said the gymnast. ‘Well, luck like 
that is enough to make any chap grumpy. 
Now, let me see. I wonder—I wonder how a 
few tricks would fetch his majesty?” 

Jack started, then whistled delightedly. 

“Fine!” he cried. “Give it a trial! These 
fellows are all as simple as babes, and—well, 
he might take a fancy to you. It’s a great 
idea!”’ 

Charley soon got to work. He called back 
Ned, gathered Tche-Wan and a group of his 
followers round him and then, through the 
indispensable Florio, announced that he would 
forthwith ‘‘make magic.” Then he stepped 
forward, boldly took Tche-Wan’s spear from his 
hand, and threw it upward. As it fell, he 
caught it deftly, and returned it to the chief— 
gracefully festooned with bright ribbons! 

Tche-Wan stared, and hastily examined his 
property. Then, with a broad grin, which was 
reflected on the faces of his men, he nodded 
gleefully. Charley threw himself on to his hands 
and ran round and round on them in a circle. 
At which, following the white men’s artful ex- 
ample, the savages clapped tremendously. 

“Bravo, Charley!” cried Jack. ‘‘Give it to 
‘em!”’ 

“Bravo, Charley!’ cried a guttural voice. 
“Bravo, Charley! Bravo, Charley!” 

It was Tche-Wan! He had caught the strange 
words, to the wild delight of Ned Roberts. 

“For Heaven’ s sake, do give it to’em, Charley! 
he said; and his own voice was hoarse. 

The gymnast next proceeded to draw countless 
stones from Florio’s hat. These he placed in his 
pockets, and motioned to Tche-Wan to take 
them out. To the giant’s utter consternation, 
he pulled out bare linings! Charley held out 
his hands, showing them full of the missing 
pebbles. 

And so the strange performance went on. 
Wonder succeeded wonder, until the Indians 
rolled and held their sides with merriment and 
amazement, and Tche-Wan shouted uncouth 
sounds in his astonishingly thunderous voice. 
Finally, Charley took a tremendous run, and, 
throwing a somersault, flew over the giant’s 
head. 

As the young gymnast sat pitt exhausted, 
Ned hastily drew Florio aside, and began to 
whisper eagerly in the guide’s ear. Florio ap- 
proached Tche-Wan, and spoke to him in low 
tones. Tche-Wan, his eyes still fixed on Charley 
Hunt, stood immovable. And at that moment a 
warrior who had been standing by, rushed up, 
and, seizing Florio’s arm, began to jabber ex- 
citedly. Half a dozen others, overhearing, 
joined in. 

“‘No success, senor,’”’ said the little Gaucho 
solemnly, giving up the unequal wordy combat. 
“The chief, I do believe, would in his heart like 
to come with us, but his men will not hear of it. 
But do smile, Senor Roberts! The country is 
wide, and you may soon find another giant!” 


” 
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“Ugh!” groaned Ned disgustedly. ‘Well, I 
suppose you're right; it’s no good crying. But 
first we'll deal with the prisoners. Just ask 
Tche-Wan to give them a ducking, Florio!” 

“What!” cried Florio. ‘Only a ducking! 
Does the senor forget 

“I forget nothing. Do as I ask.” 

Ned Roberts was, even in his disappointment, 
as generous as ever. But Lucas Jebb did not 
think so, nor did his companions, as one after 
another, Tche-Wan’s huge hands closed in a 
firm grip on each villain’s waist. Then there 
came an indescribable, sickening sensation of 
flying through the air for a great distance, fol- 
lowed by a breath-taking plunge into the stream 
beyond. Amid shouts of glee from savages 
and white men alike, the four scoundrels ran for 
their lives across the plain, leaving their horses 
and provisions behind them. And that was the 
last Ned Roberts ever saw of Lucas Jebb. 


* * * * 


” 





That night Ned could not sleep. His disap- 
pointment rankled too keenly for sleep. And 
at last, stealing a glance at Jack and Charley, he 
got up from his mattress and went softly out 
into the moonlight. To and fro, to and fro, he 
passed restlessly, now and again stopping to stare 
moodily at Tche-Wan’s camp across the stream. 

Suddenly he started, and had difficulty in 
checking a cry of alarm. A hand had fallen on 
his shoulder. As he turned, instinctively feel- 
ing for his revolver, he found himself staring 
upward into the dusky face of Tche-Wan 
himself, 

For several seconds Ned stood gaping in 
amazement; then, seeing on the giant’s face an 
eager desire for speech, he ran to Florio’s tent. 
Florio, unmoved as ever, followed him calmly 
to the chief, and—well, although he yawned as 
he listened, his keen eyes sparkled. 

“Senor,’’ he said, in barely audible tones. “I 
offer my congratulations. You have got your 
giant. Tche-Wan says he will come with us on 
one condition.” 

“Come with us! He— Oh, this is great, 
Florio!’ Ned could hardly control his voice. 
“But what is the condition? Quick, tell me!’ 

“The condition,” translated Florio, “is that 
he is never to be transferred from Senor Hunt, 
and that Senor Hunt will perform his conjuring 
tricks at least once a day. That is all the chief 
asks in return for coming with us. But you 
must be quiet,’’ went on the guide. “Tche-Wan 
is deserting his followers. They would kill him 
if they knew. We must hurry away—now!”’ 

Immediately, with a glowing face, Ned 
awakenéd the others. And in a very short time 
the little party, their horses walking, were mak- 
ing their way toward the Rio Negro and civili- 
zation. Just before they broke into a rapid 
trot, Tche-Wan, seated on his own great horse, 
turned to the young gymnast, grinning hugely. 

“Bravo, Charley!” he said. ‘Go circus!” 

And in a few weeks the Patagonian giant did 
appear, with Ned, Hunt and Jack, in Sep 
Linley’s great show. 

There are more stories as good as this in the 
next issue. Watch for it. 

The time to subscribe is now, before the rates 
advance, 
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Trials and Troubles of a 
Boy Scout 


By the Scout Master 


A series of interest to all boys, whether 
Scouts or not 


No. 2 


Before leaving the tests a scout must pass before 
he can become a tenderfoot, I would like to describe 
more fully than I was able to do last week the three 
tests he has to pass. 

In the first place he must know the Scout law. 
Now, in Baden-Powell’s “Scouting for Boys” there 
are about two pages devoted to the Scout law, and 
some boys are under the impression that this has to 
be learned word for word, like a lesson at school. 

This is not necesary. All a boy has to do is to 
master the meaning of each of the nine sections, and 
to follow, not the letter, but the spirit of the law. 

The very first law—a scout’s honor is to be trusted 
—includes every kind of dishonesty, and also many 
things that a boy who is not a scout would not think 
wrong, but Scout’s honor is a thing apart, and must 
not, at any cost, be broken. A boy who tells a lie, 
who swears, who lets another be blamed for a fault 
he has committed, who does not go out of his way to 
help others—in short, who is guilty of any action 
that is not quite honorable, is false to his oath. 

A scout is loyal to his flag, to his officers, his 
parents, his employers, and to the laws of his coun- 
try. The boy who falls over himself to obey a scout- 
master or patrol leader, and pretends not to hear his 
mother when she asks him to do anything, may wear 
the uniform, but he is not a true scout. , 

scout is courteous, not only in saluting other 
scouts and his officers, but is always polite and kind 
to old people and those weaker or less fortunate than 
himself. A scout will never take the inside of the 
pavement, forcing ladies and children to step into the 
gutter to pass, and if he should accidentally brush 
against anyone will immediately apologize. 

A scout is a friend to animals. He cannot be other- 
wise, for scouts must be brave, and no one but a 
on would ill-treat anything that cannot defend 
itself. 

A scout obeys orders. This is one of the most im- 
portant things a boy, who hopes to command others 
as foreman, ganger, master, or officer, can learn. 

A scout always smiles and whistles—in other words, 
he must never grouse, but bear up under trouble with 
a stout heart. He should always look on the bright 
side of things, and try to see good in everybody. Any 
idiot can pick holes in a chum, : 

In the Scouts’ sign the first, second, and third 
fingers are held close together, with the thumb and 
little finger crossed over the palm. The hand is held 
thus when giving the salute. When a scout meets an- 
other scout, no matter what troop he belongs to, he 
gives him the half-salute—namely, raises his hand 
level with his shoulder. Scoutmasters, both warrant 
and assistant, are saluted by bringing the hand smart- 
ly to the forehead. | . 

Last issue I mentioned the knots from which the 
tenderfoot has to learn any four he likes. None of 
these are difficult to the boy who tackles them in the 
real Scout spirit—by that I mean who puts his whole 
heart and soul into the business he has in hand—but, 
in my opinion, the easiest are the reef, half-hitch, 
clove-hitch, and fisherman’s knot. To practise tying 
knots I would advise a fairly thick string, and the use 
of a pole for the clove-hitch and the back of a chair 
for the half-hitch. The best motto for tying knots, as 
for everything else, is ‘Go slow at first. Do not 
leave a knot as soon as you have tied it ae correct- 
ly once, but do it over and over again until you can 
tie it without looking at it, then, if you are asked un- 
expectedly to tie a certain knot weeks later, you will 
be able to do so, and persuade your questioner that 
you really took pains when you passed for your Ten- 


foot Badge. ; 
ee (Anether splendid article next issue.) 














Well, here we are with the fourth issue of 
Boys’ Life. It’s a good one, too—a rattling sea 
story by Captain Shaw, a grand ten-thousand 
word story of exciting adventure in South Amer- 
ica, ‘“The Lone Shack Moose,” ‘The Green- 
horn,”’ a stirring installment of “For His Vow’s 
Sake,”’ and the usual clever budget of Boy Scout 
news and information, together with the two new 
departments, Stamps, and From Weakness to 
Strength, conducted by Joseph J. Lane. This 
last feature will prove to be deeply interesting 
to every boy who is interested in his physical 
well-being. The ten-thousand word story is a 
feature that is only found in Boys’ Life, no 
other boys’ magazine gives a story that is as 
long and so full of interesting incident. 

After careful thought the publishers have 
decided to make Boys’ Life a monthly instead 
of a bi-monthly publication. This is to allow 
them to ‘work out certain plans which they have 
in mind to make Boys’ Life absolutely the best 
boys’ magazine issued. I want my readers to 
drop me a iine telling me what they think of 
the change and commenting on the different 
features in this number, those that you don’t 
like, as well as those that please you. By doing 
this you will help me to make Boys’ Life what 
its name implies, a real boys’ magazine. 


I have just received from the publishers, Hurst 
and Company of New York, the first of a series 
of Boy Scout stories entitled, ““The Boy Scouts 
of the Eagle Patrol,’’ by Lieut. Howard Payson, 
a story and a good story, too, of the adventures 
of Patrol Leader Rob Blake and his patrol of Boy 
Scouts of America. The story opens with a 
clever description of a tracking game and its 
interruption by Jack Curtis, a bully who is sore 
because Rob beat him out in starting a patrol 
of scouts and who, with his two cronies, Bill 
Bender and Sam Redding, has been busy devis- 
ing schemes to “get even” with Rob and his 
friends. The author carries the characters 
through a number of exciting adventures—the 
rescue of Curtis and Co. from drowning, model 
aeroplane contest, the theft of a sum of money 
from Capt. Job Hudgins, one of the characters 
of the vicinity, and the theft of the Boy Scouts’ 
uniforms, both problems being solved by the 
Scouts, a stirring motor boat race. The story 
winds up with an account of the eight days’ 
camping trip on an island, during which time 


All letters relating to organization, questions on Scouting 
subjects and Scout news should be sent to the ‘Scout Editor,” 
BOYS’ LIFE. 

Letters concerning matters purely editorial, contributions, 
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dresssed to BOYS’ LIFE, 7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
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many stirring incidents occur—scouts lost at 
sea in a fog narrowly escaping being run down 
by a steamer, the kidnapping of Tenderfoot Joe 
Digby and his recovery by the Scouts, etc. 

The story is well written, the author showing 
that he understands the Boy Scout Movement 
and what it stands for. The adventure element 
of the tale is in no way overdrawn, the bovs are 
manly American youths who do not perform 
impossible feats, and the dialogue is bright. I 
can commend this book to all boys, whether 
Boy Scouts or not, who like a story of outdoor 
life. 


I want all my readers to watch out for the 
next issue of Boys’ Life. It is going to be even 
better than this one. That isalarge statement, 
but true, nevertheless, For that number I have 
some of the finest stories ever penned for boys. 
The articles, too, will be exceptional, and I want 
every one of my boys to show this number to his 
chums, asking them to purchase a copy, for if 
they get one I am confident that they will take 
in every number. .By doing this you will aid me 
in increasing the circulation of the paper, thus 
enabling me to give you a better and larger 
magazine. 


I have rtceived from Mr. Arthur Davis, of 
Salina, Kansas, a very clever patrol song. This 
song has the right swing, and any patrol desiring 
a good marching song should send fifteen cents 
to Mr. Davis, City Publishing Company, Salina, 
Kansas, for a copy. 


Now, boys, let me hear from you. In the next 
issue I commence replying in this department 
to those letters which are the most interesting. 
If you want advice on any subject, write me, 
and I will talk it over with you ‘Round the 
Campfire.” Another point—if any of the Scouts 
would like to correspond with their brother 
Scouts in Great Britain, they may send me their 
letters and I will see that they reach patrols on 
the other side of the pond. 


Your Editor, 
GEORGE S. BARTON. 
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Rosy Prospects. 
LAMBERT 
notes cheerfully and the land-agent 
picked them up with a restraint and 
nonchalance that was admirable, consider- 
ing that he would have liked to have danced 
round the office and to have laughed his 


OM banged down his 


jaws wide. Because it was not every day 
that a greenhorn fresh from the Old Coun- 
try came in with a pocket full of notes 
ready to snap up an estate on the strength 
of a map and the word of Mr. Jacob B. 
Spinaker. “I don’t suppose I shall get 
much of a crop the first year,” said Tom, 
with his eyes on the beautifully colored 
map, whereon this estate of which he was 
now possessor was so plainly and prettily 
set out. 

“No,” admitted Mr. Jacob B. Spinaker, 
pursing up his lips, “you will have hardly 
got your farm under cultivation the first 
season, because, of course, being virgin soil, 
there will be lots of clearing to do. Now, 
clearing requires perseverance. But you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the goodness is all in the soil, and that no 
one has gone before you, taking it all out.” 

“This is the river, you say,” chatted Tom, 
tracing the wormy blue line that sprawled 
over the map. “I should think it would be 
nice to build my house near it, say on this 
bit of a bluff.” 

“ Splendid, I see you have an eye for the 
picturesque, young sir. Now, the presence 
of that river doubles the value of Sunrise 
Valley. Ha! you know that! You’re a 
smart buyer. You know that some day you 
will make a cool million dollars out of this 
deal. Well, I wish you luck. Er—now, if 
you’re ‘not fixed up with implements and 
stores, my card presented at a firm I can 
tell you of, would ensure you the best of 
attention and a slick ten per cent. discount 
for cash.” 

Incidentally there would be a commission 
for himself which he did not mention. 

Tom expressed himself willing and glad 
to take advantage of the other’s kindness, 
. mentally reckoning that a ten per cent. re- 
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In this story you will read how Tom Lambert, 
who:,hadj left ,New England with the deter- 
mination of making his fortune in the West, 
bought a patchfof ground from a rascally agent 
and worked his fingers to the bone trying to 
cultivate it. A weed that practically nothing 
could kill over-ran'it, grew everywhere, choked 
everything. Did Tom go under? Read the 
story and learn what happened to him. 











bate on the purchases he would require to 
make would about pay his fare up to within 
striking distance of his new _ possession, 
which was not to be sneezed at. 

“Of course, fruit is what I should best 
like to grow,” confessed Tom. “Do you 
think the climate would grow oranges well? 
There’s such a grand market for oranges in 
New England. You can sell any amount 
when you get them there.” 

“T should say that this estate would grow 
anything,” said the agent solemnly, and im- 
mediately retired to an inner office to stuff 
a handkerchief in his mouth. And when 
Tom Lambert had gone he indulged in a 


prolonged expression of unrestrained 
amusement. “Great Jerusalem!” he gur- 
gled. “Of all the new-faced, green-as-grass 


tenderfeet! Of all the geese meant to be 
plucked. Sakes alive, does the East produce 
such greenhorns as that? My, he’ll lose his 


eye-teeth before he’s gone far. Oranges! 
Oh my great aunt! And the clearing! 
Ho-ho-ho! He-he-he!” 


It may be deduced from the merriment of 
Mr. Jacob B. Spinaker that the sale had not 
been to the advantage of his client, and 
that in short the probabilities were that 
Tom Lambert’s purchase in real estate was 
not going to pan out with quite the advant- 
age to himself that he anticipated. 

But Tom did not know this, and he did 
not know of the bitter disappointment and 
despair that lay ahead of him. Just now he 
walked on air. He saw himself a successful 
rancher or planter. He saw his first log cabin 
growing into a homestead, his planting in- 
creasing year by year as he subjugated the 
wild ground, till his whole estate was fruit- 
ful, and he had begun to reap the harvest 
of his enterprise. 

True, for a while, he realized that he 
would have to live prudently—even penuri- 
ously, because he had sunk almost his whole 
bit of capital in this estate, and practically 
the rest of it would be used up in providing 
such tools and implements as he would re- 
quire. But he was glad to have come, glad 
he had ventured, glad he had had enough 
enterprise to give up his situation in the 
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East to realize his bit of savings, and to 
launch out here in this new country where 
he was assured, even in spite of his abso- 
lute ignorance of all that pertained to the 
cultivation of the soil, that he would quick- 
ly work himself to wealth. 

There was a girl in New England who, if 
regarding his venture with sorrow, also 
viewed it with a tempering of hope. He 
was so sure he would succeed, so sure that 
he would soon be able to send for her. In 
New England it might have meant waiting 
vears. In this new country, where the 
soil smiled fruitfully with no effort at all, 
and he would build his own house, there 
would be little time to wait. 

And when he got back to the cheap 
Athensville boarding-house he wrote all 
these things to the girl, with his enthusi- 
asm fresh on him, after which he spent the 
rest of the day equally between studying 
the map of his estate and in getting tips 
about the craft of fruit-growing from a 
work he had bought on the subject; and 
before he went to bed he had mentally par- 
celled out his whole estate under the differ- 
ent crops he intended to grow, although he 
had never seen it. It may, therefore, be 
seen, even so far, that there is ample justi- 
fication for the title of this story. 

On the following day he indulged in the 
wild joyfulness of buying his tools, imple- 
ments, seeds and stores. They were all 
duly packed the same night by the obliging 
store-keeper, who added to Tom’s bill the 
five per cent. commission that he would 
have to allow Mr. Jacob B. Spinaker for the 
introduction, and they were all put on the 
freight cars and dispatched to the rail-head, 
a matter of five hundred miles or so from 
Athensville. 

At the rail-head, an unpromising look- 
ing settlement of shacks and tin-huts, bear- 
ing the burdensome name of Hairy-dog 
Valley, Tom duly arrived, where, pending 
the purchase of a wagon and team, he put 
up at the weatherboard hotel, where fare 
was bad and accommodation dear. 

But here he met a man who, because he 
had nothing to make out of him, told him 
some unpalatable truth. 

“ Air they all durned idiots in the East 
like you?” he observed. 

Tom Lambert replied sarcastically, and 
added something that would have passed for 
biting humor in the shop where he had been 
employed. 

But the man was old and seasoned. And 
he was honest, if blunt. 

“Yew’ll perhaps be made a man out of 
this proposition,’ he said, sucking at his 
corncob. “If yew’ve got grit enough to 
profit out of a knockdown blow; on the 
other hand yew may not. What man but a 
greenhorn would buy a section without see- 
ing it? And what sort of a man but a 
durned simpleton would set out to cultivate 
a farm when he doesn’t know a spade from 
a pruning knife. My, but have you ever 
heard of tremble-weed, sonny?” 

“T don’t of course know the names of all 
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your local weeds yet,” admitted Tom rather 
loftily, because he was feeling hurt. 

“Yew’ve only got to know this one, 
youngster, it’s the all-firedest weed that ever 
clung to a section of country, the most 
hopeless tangle of everlasting stuff that 
neither fire or water, nor nothing, save 
poisoning the ground into an everlasting 
desert, will kill. It’s a weed that will 
smother every other plant and tree put near 
it, it’s a red-flowered plague that’s a bane 
on every bit of land it gets on.” 

“Well, I’m not going to grow this—what 
do you call it?” said Tom. “I’m going in 
for fruit.” 

“Stranger, I know this land of yours,” 
said the old man. “It’s just red with 
tremble-weed.” 

“Then I'll plough it out.” 

The old man laughed in his throat. “It’s 
beaten many a better man than yew,” he 
said. 

In his covered wagon, drawn by a couple 
of stout horses, that represented almost the 
finish of his capital, Tom started off the 
next day, with all his stores and implements 
aboard. The week’s loneliness on the trail 
had somewhat the effect of damping his 
spirits. Though truly the country from a 
scenic point of view left little to desire, the 
solitude, which was a thing he had not quite 
realized, was a new and dreadful thing and 
at times in the night when the feeling of 
loneliness descended on him, he remembered 
the stories he had read of men going mad 
in the wilderness through sheer solitude. 

But he drove away these thoughts, and 
let his enthusiasm have full play. As soon 
as he got to work he knew he would be all 
right. He was not going to fail. He was 
going to make a house, and he was going to 
win a fortune. 

Upon the last stage of the journey he 
reached a homestead occupied by a soured 
man who eyed him half sardonically, half 
pityingly. He observed that he had noth- 
ing to give away, and the worn woman, his 
companion, bore out the statement. 

“T don’t want any hospitality,” said Tom, 
“only a little information. I suppose I 
shall be a sort of neighbor to you directly. 
I’ve bought some land in this section— 
Sunrise Valley, it’s called on the map.” 

“What, hev you bought Sunrise Valley?” 
said the man with a grim smile; and he 
broke into a dry laugh when Tom answered 
_ the affirmative, and the woman joined 

im. 

“You’re amused,” said Tom tartly, for he 
was beginning to resent the inhospitable 
suspicion and the over-frank criticism with 
which he was received by most of the in- 
habitants of this new and free country. 

“T’m amoosed' that there should be an- 
other idiot big enough to come out here.” 

“You are here,” said Tom pointedly. 

“ And if I could sell out don’t you think I 
shouldn’t. Look at me,” he cried with sud- 
den fierceness, holding out a pair of work- 
worn hands, “ I’ve worked the hours of day- 
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light round for twenty do I look 
prosperous?’ 

Tom confessed with candor that the ap- 
pearance of the speaker did not suggest 
wealth. “ But perhaps you have not been 
growing the right kind of stuff?” he ob- 
served with a little of his old superiority. 

The other expectorated on the ground and 
turned on his heel. But he paused with a 
sour look on his face suggesting a bitter 
observation ripe on his tongue. 

“We grow mostly what you'll find grow- 
ing on your estate,” he said. “ You’re from 
the East you'll not have heard of the 
tremble-weed.” 

“Stuff with a red flower,” said Tom. 

“Yes, and when it gets hold we leave it. 
Half this section is covered with it.” 

“T’m going to plough it out,” answered 
Tom confidently. 


years; 


SO 


THE BITTER 
TRUTH. 





“What, have*you bought Sunrise Valley?” 
and he broke into a dry laugh 


Tremble Weed. 


The man’s roar of laughter echoed un- 
comfortably in Tom Lambert’s ears for a 
long time after he was on the trail again; 
and for the first time he had misgivings. 
Yet he pulled himself together again. Per- 
haps the success of the American in enter- 
prises that most races would shrink from is 
his nerve. Tom Lambert had something of 
that quality, which is an exaggerated confi- 
dence in oneself, and it stood him in good 
stead, because he wanted all his confidence 
and all his courage. 

He pressed on He was within 
half a day of his land. In this wide, un- 
marked country natural divisions of land 
are utilized. Somewhere, half a day’s jour- 
ney ahead, was a river and a ford. Across 
that ford and he would be on his own land. 
From there, his map told him that his 
estate extended to the edge of a rocky range 


eagerly. 
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of hills, and on another side a sharp natural 
dip was the boundary. 

_ At last he enjoyed the emotion of stand- 
ing on his own bit of the earth’s surface, 
and he outspanned his horses and let them 
drink of his water and eat of his grass with 
a joy that it needs a lot of words to express. 
He laughed aloud. He was bursting with 
energy. Here he was on his own land, 
with fortune awaiting him for the mere 
picking up. 

The first half day he spent in exploring 
his new possession. He started on foot, 
but came back for one of the horses, and 
even then, when darkness fell, he had seen 
very little of it, because his estate was a 
trifling expanse of 20,000 acres. The 
It comprised val- 
river bank and a stretch of 


scenery was magnificent. 
and 


hill, 


ley 
















said the man, 


forest. It was all glorious to his eyes, and 
the exhilaration of it clean swept away the 
gloomy warnings that remained at the back 
of his brain. Of the tremble weed with the 
red flower he saw, or thought he saw noth- 
ing. The valley was green. ‘True, it was 
not covered with grass. It was overgrown 
with some little foot-high plant that was 
greenness itself. 


“That stuff isn’t like grass, of course, 
but I’ll bet it'll do for feeding, if nothing 
else.” 

The horses, however, he noticed kept 


down by the river edge, where some decid- 
edly lush grass grew. 

In the morning after he had breakfasted, 
he examined further the green plant, which 
shivered in the breeze till the valley looked 
like tarnished silver, and he found flower 
buds, upon opening which he discovered 
contained unmistakable red petals. Prob- 
ably this was the weed spoken of, but it 
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looked fragile. If he could not eradicate 
this stuff as he took up the land it would be 
curious. For the mere proof of it he pulled 
up a few square yards of it by the roots, to 
his perfect satisfaction. 

He was impatient to begin breaking up 
the ground, but he had to make plans first. 
Here would he make his first planting of 
fruit trees; there would he sow grain—oats, 
wheat, maize, he doubted not. He liked the 
idea of maize. There was a tropical flavor 
about it that pleased him. Then peas and 
beans were useful things to grow until he 
got his fruit planting extended. So he got 
out a plan on paper and cut up the land into 
miniature divisions’ under the different 
crops. 

He also marked the position where he 
would build the homestead, though he de- 
termined to leave that work till the winter, 
when he would chop down trees and begin 
to use some of the bright tools he had got 
in his wagon. For now his work lay in 
clearing some of the land for crops. He 
could meantime live in his wagon. 


Hereafter follows a_ story of disap- 
pointment, of striving, and of striving, 
and of ending in nothing. At first 
he did not believe he could fail, then 


the possibility slowly found an entrance 
into his mind, and at length got fast 
there with roots of despair. He started first 
on the land immediately surrounding the 
site for his house. Hired labor, he decided, 
was a luxury his capital would not run to. 
He had enough resources to last till he 
could realize on his first crops, but no more. 

His first attempt at breaking up ground 
was disastrous. With, what seemed to his 
unused body, ferocious labor, he mowed 
with a scythe a long strip of a couple of 
acres or so of the growth covering it, only 
to find that the ground was almost sheer 
rock, with little more than an inch or so of 
soil over it. 

He found this out when he had broken a 
ploughshare in trying to turn it over. He 
got another only at the end of weeks, and 
the obtaining of which cost him a three 
days’ ride each way, and almost the last of 
the few dollars he possessed. 

He found deep soil a mile away, and, 
while he was waiting, he started to dig a 
piece over by hand, which he determined 
should be his house garden, and as he went 
along he pulled the tremble weed up by the 
roots, and finally seeded the ground. By 
the time he had done this, however, the 
portion he had mowed was all green again 
with the growth of the pernicious plant 
growing stronger than ever. 

It needed pulling up by the roots, he told 
himself, so when he got the plough work- 
ing again, he harrowed over the soil to 
bring the roots to the surface that they 
might shrivel and die. Meanwhile, the 
whole land shone red with the millions of 
scarlet blossoms, and he was already be- 
ginning to hate bitterly the ruddy beauty of 
it. But he felt that he was subjugating it 
till he went one morning to look at his 
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garden and found that, while his seeds 
were certainly coming up well, the tremble 
weed was coming up a thousand times bet- 
ter. 

He could not work that day. The paral- 
ysis of hopelessness began to make itself 
felt, and for the first time he felt that he 
could not bear the awful loneliness of the 
place. 

He started off to cover the ten miles to 
his nearest neighbor, the man of the sour 
face. He began to understand the other’s 
jaundiced outlook, and he felt that he would 
have something in common with him. The 
man met him with a grim smile and indicat- 
ed a wooden chair with his boot toe. 

“T’ve been expecting yew, stranger,” he 
said. “The weed yew rooted up is just 
showing itself again, ain’t it? I thought so. 
In a month it’ll be stronger’n that you ain’t 
touched—that’s the doggoned nature of it. 
It likes being cut down and rooted up— 
fairly revels in it. Fact is, you can’t root it 
up, humanly speaking. If you leave a thread 
of a root—and you can’t help leaving dozens 
every yard, because the stuff breaks up any- 
how, like burnt cotton thread—it’ll grow 
again, and it’ll stifle everything else that 
grows near.” 

“ And is there no means of getting rid of 
“re 

“You might do it if you dug up your soil 
for about a yard deep and riddle every 
spoonful of it fine through a_ riddle,” 
answered the farmer sarcastically. “See 
hyer, if there wuz a way, shouldn’t I be on- 
ter it? And d’yew think that big section of 
land beyond yew could be had at a gift 
pretty nearly if it wuz any good?” 

“T suppose the same thief has got it for 
sale?” said Tom savagely. 

“Yes, I guess he’s waiting for another 
greenhorn from New England,” said the 
farmer caustically. 

Tom went back to his work, the work 
which was the warfare against the hated 
weed, and out of sheer fierceness and anger 
against malign circumstances, he put in an- 
other week of work, by which time the gar- 
den he had first dug was red with bloom, 
and the crops he had hoped to get were 
strangled in an early death. 

This week he missed writing to the girl 
who waited. Every week he had written to 
her letters of hope. He felt his pen would 
not write the words any more, for there was 
no hope. But he wrote to a man who had 
been his chum, and he sought relief in writ- 
ing the truth, the very bitter, raw truth. 

And he inclosed in the envelope a sprig 
of the tremble weed. 

“This is the wretched stuff,” he wrote, 
“that is ruining me. Nothing short of 
poisoning the land and making it barren for 
ten years would get rid of it, and even if it 
paid to do that, which it would not, by the 
end of that time the stuff would have prob- 
ably got hold again.” 

The next trouble was that the grass by 
the river gave out. The weed was no good 
as fodder, and in the end he had to sell one 
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horse to his neighbor in exchange for 
enough feed for the other horse. For sheer 
hatred of the hopeless labor, he occupied 
himself in building some sort of a shanty, 
for he recognized that he could not winter 
in the uncovered cart, and, though he 
looked forward to the months of cold and 
snow in that solitude with fear and appre- 
hension, he saw no means of getting away. 
His resources were here. There was no 
one to whom he could sell. To go would 
mean abandoning almost everything, for 
with one horse he could not go back with 
his wagon. 

So he waited for the winter in a sort of 
grim apathy, occupying himself in building 
his hut and in cutting firewood, but in strug- 
gling with the weed he put in not a single 
day. It shivered over the green stretch of 
the valley; its red blossoms danced gaily in 
the breeze over the land he had tried to cul- 
tivate. He grew to hate the red flowers 
with a loathing that found vent one mad 
morning when he came out and abused 
them from the depths of his soul. That 
same day he went off on the two days’ 
journey to fetch his letters. 

There was one from his chum which at 
first irritated him, because it seemed to 
treat his troubles lightly. He read it again 
when he got back. “ I am quite interest- 
ed in that bit of a plant you sent. I wish 
you would send me a sackful of it—letting 
me pay carriage. What a garden your 
estate must look, all crimson and green! ” 

Was the man sneering, or was it a speci- 
men of pitiful humor? He raved, and swore 
he would not send a handful. But he did, 
and a month later he was thrown into ex- 
citement by a horseman riding up to his 
cabin to deliver a telegram. It was from his 
chum, and the brief message was this: 

“Send dozen sacks same stuff. Big hopes. 
—Bowman.” 

What it all meant he did not know, but 
he did not think Bowman was the sort of 
man to fool him. The message suggested 
that Bowman had found, or hoped he had 
found, some use for the weed. Anyhow, 
Tom loaded his horse with as much of the 
dried weed as he could arrange, pannier 
fashion, on its back, and journeyed to the 
railhead. 

His next communication was six weeks 
later, and it was a telegram from New York 
signed “Bowman.” 

“T am on my way to see you,” 
terse communication. 

Tom was at the rail-head to meet him. 
They gripped hands with the usual saluta- 
tions. 

“Great Scott! but you’re looking as hard 
as nails!” exclaimed Bowman. 

“T’ve been through the mill, ” said Tom, 
with subdued irony. 

“Then you haven’t been through it for 
nothing,” chuckled Bowman. “If you have 
a room in that packing-case of a hotel over 
there, just lead me to it and we'll talk.” 

“To tell you the truth I slept in the open 
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last night,” confessed Tom. “ You see, I’ve 
got to economize.” 

“All right, then, I’ll throw the money 
about a bit myself. When we’ve both had 
a meal we'll start for this estate of yours.” 

“ But what’s it all about? What’s this 
discovery?” exclaimed Tom anxiously. “Do 
you know, as it is, I am a ruined man?” 

“ As it is, you are a made man,” whispered 
Bowman in his ear; but no more would he 
say than that, till they were in the quietude 
of a private room at the hotel. 

“T’m afraid of long ears listening,’ said 
Bowman, as he unfastened his valise. “Now, 
do you know what that is?” and he opened 
a piece of white, sheeny, linen-like looking 
material about twice as big as a handker- 
chief. 

Tom shook his head without much inter- 


” 


st. 
“That’s your tremble weed,” said Bow- 
man. 

Tom clutched the piece of cloth. “ 
mean to tell me ‘ 

“That your tremble weed is linen—linen- 
flax, only of a kind and quality better than 
anything that has ever been known before.” 

“Ts that true?” gasped Tom. 

“Man, do you think I’ve come four thou- 
sand miles to tell you a lie?” 


* * * * * 


“You say the more you cut it, the better 
it grows; that’s prime. Now, I’m going up 
with you to see this dainty red flower, and 
to get the hang of the country generally. 
But, first of all, there’s the man in New 
York who’s been helping me. He helped 
me with the experiments, and it’s his money 
I came out with. It’ll be his money that’s 
going to start it, too. I’ve got to see him 
right.” 

es And there’s yourself,” said Tom. “Tet 
us be three equal and co-partners.” ‘They 
dealt on those terms, and they put it down 
on paper. Then Bowman got a horse, and 
they journeyed together to Sunrise Valley. 

Tom pointed out the bluff where he first 
intended to build his homestead. 

“But there was no soil there,” he said, 
“only rock, and I wanted a garden round 
the house.” 

“We'll have the factory up there,” said 
Bowman. “It won’t be nearly as pretty as 
your homestead was going to be, but it’ll be 
a lot more valuable. Now, how far does 
this stuff grow beyond your place?” 

“We'll go a day’s journey tomorrow, and 
T’ll show you.” 

* * * * * 


Mr. Jacob B. Spinaker was waiting for an- 
other greenhorn. There was still a goodly 
section of the weed-cursed land for sale, 
but, since he sold the Sunrise Valley, buyers 
seemed scarce; that is, buyers of the right 
sort, who would take up land from the map 
and his description. 

“T want another from the East,” he would 
often say to himself, “another one who 
wants to grow oranges—he—he—he! ” 

And luck came’ his way at last, for one 
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day a young man came into the office with 
an eastern accent and a confidential air. He 
said his name was Bowman, and the land 
agent sized him up right away. 

” new-comer, eh? And you're wanting 
land, I’ll bet.” 

“That’s it, fruit-farming 
confessed the young man. 

“My! Providence must have sent you 
right in here,” declared Mr. Spinaker im- 
pulsively. “ Now, look at that plan on the 
wall, right there. If it ain’t the finest bit 
of land in this finest country on earth, may 
I be scorched. That estate is for sale—no, 
not that called Sunrise Valley that you’re 
looking at. That’s sold. I fitted up a young 
feller from the old country with that bit of 
land seven months ago, mebbe. He’s grow- 
ing fruit. Sakes alive( I hear he’s doing 
wonderful! ” 

Bowman listened, asked questions about 
whether the land would grow bananas as 
well as apples, where was the best place to 
get trees, what was the best time to plant, 
and other questions that showed his ignor- 
ance, and then offered just a quarter of the 
sum asked for the tract of land. 

“Tt’s purty well as big as a good slice of 
an English county,” said Mr. Spinaker. 

“ All right, just as you like. I’m not very 
keen, because I’m told it’ll take a bit of 
clearing of some sort of a weed.” 

“Gee whiz, who says that? Ask the 
young man who’s got Sunrise Valley. My, 
but we want the country settling. You shall 
have it at your price. Have you the notes 
with you?” 

It was about a month later, after Bowman 
had sailed with the first big consignment of 


is my fancy,” 


tremble weed, that Mr. Jacob B. Spinaker 
learned facts that made him want to hide 
himself; and it came about by one of the 
cutest speculators in Athensville coming 
into his office and asking if he’d got any of 
that tremble weed land to give away for 
what it was worth, which was mostly noth- 
ing, and a bonus chucked in to the buyer. 

“T planted it all on a greenhorn from the 
old country not many weeks ago,” said 
Spinaker with a laugh. 

“Then you’ve done the right-down fool- 
ishest doggoned thing that you ever did in 
your natural,” declared the other frankly, 
“for that tremble weed is worth a mint,” 
and he threw down a copy of an up-country 
journal, where a long article set out much 
fact and more fancy about the wonderful 
discovery. 

“Talking of greenhorns, were you? 
sued the speculator, scornfully. 
alive!— greenhorn! Now, you 
hair till you’re bald.” 

In due course the girl who had been 
waiting in New England ceased to wait, be 

cause she came over to occupy the home- 
stead which was built on the bluff over 
against Sunrise Valley River, from which 
Tom Lambert now superintends the cutting 
and preparing of the tremble weed. His 
foreman is the farmer with the sour coun- 
tenance, and things are “ big,” as they say 
in Athensville, for them all. 

“Tt was all luck, though,” 
“T was a greenhorn of the greenest, 
came fairly asking to be taken in.” 

But Mr. Jacob B. Spinaker cannot bear 
the word “ greenhorn” to be spoken in his 
presence, 


” pur- 
‘ Sakes 
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TRAINING BOY SCOUTS IN MAINE 


Bangor Soldier Organizes Battalion and 
Drum Corps in Gardiner. 

James L. Grant of Bangor, past commander 
of Banner Camp, No. 14, U. S. W. V. has been 
in Gardiner organizing a battalion of Boy Scouts 
and a drum corps, and has been very successful 
in the work. The Kennebec Journal says of 
Commander Grant: 

James L. Grant, who has taken charge of the 
local movement, is a man who is familiar with 
the requirement for military instruction, as he 
has seen active service as a soldier in the Philip- 
pine Islands and was mustered out as a sergeant. 
He is well equipped to take charge of the boys, 
and as his home city of Bangor in organizing 
a camp of the Spanish War Veterans will doubt- 
less meet with success in Gardiner in organizing 
the battalion of the Boy Scouts. 


Mr. Grant enlisted in the regular army in 
1897 and served during the war with Spain 
and afterward in the armies of occupation in 
Cuba and the Philippines. He was a sergeant 
in the 26th Infantry and just prior to his re- 
tirement from the service was engaged in the 
recruiting department. It will thus be seen 
that he is in a position to give the boys excellent 
instruction, not only in military tactics but in 
all the work for which the Boy Scouts have been 
organized, owing to his wide experience. 


FLORESVILLE, TEXAS 


Troop No. 1 of the Floresville, Texas, Boy 
Scouts are very comfortably quartered in an 
old vacated church as its clubroom. Prof. W. 
H. Butler is the Scout Master, and Elbert 
Franklin, Chas. Culpepper, Haywood, McDaniel, 
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Alton Crandal and Webb Carnes are Patrol 
Leaders respectively of the ‘‘Owls,”’ “Cats,” 
“Panthers,” ‘‘Wolves,”’ and ‘‘Crows.” Several 
fine ‘‘hikes’’ have been greatly enjoyed and the 
Boy Scout Movement is very popular. The 
Boy Scouts of this town wish the ‘Boys’ Life” 
much success. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


The North Adams Boys on Monday, March 
27, took a five mile hike. 

On Tuesday, through the courtesy of the city, 
the Scouts were shown through the museum at 
the Public Library by Miss Temple, the li- 
brarian; then through the Police Department 
by Officer Whipple, and through the Court 
House; then through the Fire Department by 
Mr. J. Hurlbut, where the boys were allowed to 
work the apparatus on a fire call. 

On Thursday, March 23, the Eagle and Elk 
Patrols were present at a reception given in 
their honor by Patrol Leader William Brundige, 
through Mrs. Hathaway, to show her apprecia- 
tion of their good work. They had scout games 
and a very enjoyable time. Mrs. Hathaway 
told them several very interesting stories of the 
Civil War. 

On Saturday, April 1, two patrols under com- 
mand of Chief of Patrol Whalen and Patrol 
Leader Harrington visited Adams, marching 
all the way; (a hike of five and half miles). 
Among the sights were the Public Library and 
the G. A. R. Hall where they saw many old 
swords, muskets, etc., which were used during 
the Civil War, the only accurate pictures of 
different battles during the war that are in 
existence, their only duplicate having been 
recently burnt in the fire at the Albany, N. Y., 
capitol. 

The boys were very much interested and were 
delighted with their trip. 


BRAVE ACT OF BOY SCOUTS 


To the Editor: 

This afternoon, while walking along the street, I 
saw _a man deliberately pick up a brick and hit an 
Italian street cleaner at Twelfth and Camac streets, 
knocking two teeth out and cutting a big gash over 
Hees poor man’s eye, felling him to the ground sense- 
ess. 

Two boys immediately gave chase, winding in and 
out through streets to Eight and Spring Garden 
streets, when one of the boys, on a bicycle, rides in 
front of the man and trips him. He got up and 
jumped on a car standing handy, but did not see the 
other boy go to the front of the car and demand of 
the motorman to hold the car, as he was carrying a 
convict. The motorman, after some deliberations, 
held the car. 

In the meantime the other boy, letting his wheel 
drop where it was, ran in search of a policeman, 
whom he found sitting in a barber shop, smoking a 
cigar and reading a paper. The cop refused at first, 
but when he faced the boy’s charge that he would be 
reported he immediately got on the job. 

The culprit was found in the car, and when arrest- 
ed said, “You got me with the goods on this time.” 
Surely that is real Boy Scout work. Not only did it 
show bravery, but presence of mind, on the part of 
the boys. The only identification I could get was 
that they were Boy Scouts of Troop 31. One was, I 
suppose, about fifteen and the other thirteen years 


old. 
Philadelphia, April 27. A READER. 
iy —Philadelphia North American. 
This is only one of the many instances that have 
come to our notice where Boy Scouts have taken it 
upon themselves to enforce the law and as this 
article was clipped from the Philadelphia North 
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American and sent in by a prominent educator, it 
can be seen that the people are learning about these 
brave acts and appreciate them. 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

Plans have been completed by the Scout Council of 
New Haven, Connecticut, for a summer camp for 200 
of the Boy Scouts of America, of New Haven, to be 
established on the shores of Lake Quinnepaug, Guil- 
ford, Connecticut, eighteen miles away, during the 
week of June 22 to 29 inclusive. ; 

The Scouts will tramp out to the camp carrying 
their supplies with them. ‘The entire camp will be 
controlled by Scouts and under the direct super- 
vision of the Scoutmasters. A schedule for the week 
has been arranged. It includes country hikes, educa- 
tional lectures and camp councils, aside from the 
regular routine. 

Over 800 Boy Scouts are now enrolled in New 
Haven, and before many moons it is expected that 
the total enrollment will be 1,000. There are at pres- 
ent twenty-four troops and twenty-five Scoutmasters, 
including the Scout Commissioner. 

The Boy Scouts of two troops are regular deposi- 
tors in the local Y. M.C.A. ol nell Bank and an 
invitation has been sent to all Scouts to do likewise. 
By means of a large donation Troop 15 has been en- 
abled to fully uniform every member, sixty in all. 
The other troops are partially uniformed. eventeen 
local Boy Scouts recently passed the National Red 
Cross examination with high averages. 

A Scoutmaster’s association has been formed with 
twenty members. A banquet will soon be given. 


LEWISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 

Troop 4, of Lewistown, Pennsylvania, claims to be 
the foremost in the state. They had a troop of forty- 
six take part in the Inaugural Parade at Harrisburg 
on January 17th, going to and returning from_the 
city in a special car. They have the First Class 
Scout in the State, and also the First Boy Scout 
Band in the State, comprising twenty-two members. 
Forty-eight members make up this troop and they 
are ally organized and equipped with all suggested 
and imaginable paraphernalia. They meet every 
Monday evening and have some very profitable lec- 
ture or work presented to them. The Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, on the 22nd of February, presented 
them with a large American flag for the use of the 
summer camp. ‘They are looking forward to the 
camping time with eagerness, as the place is beauti- 
fully located with every attraction for a profitable 
summer. Their two instructors are well fitted for 
such work, and their large German cook will satisfy 
the inner man. ‘They have assisted in organizing 
several troops, and Troop 5 of Lewistown is an out- 
growth from them. Troop 5 is also completely or- 
ganized and equipped and has a full membership of 
thirty-two. These two troops are associated with 
one another, and will camp together this summer. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
The members of the Junior class of the Sunday 
School of the First Baptist Church were recently 
organized into a troop of Boy Scouts with’ their 
pastor as Scout Master. 


SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


The West Somerville Troop of New England Boy 
Scouts are becoming quite enthusiastic as summer 
approaches. The Highland School boys are under 
the direction of Mr. George A. Flagg, who, during 
the first school vacation is going to take a party of 
boys out to Lake Massabesic, near Manchester, New 


NOTE 
To Scout-Masters 


It is the intention of the publishers to present 
in each issue the news of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment throughout the country and to attain 
this end we ask that Scout-masters send us as 
soon as possible all the news of their patrols 
for publication. 




















One of the Finest Boys’ Stories Ever Written 





FOR HIS VOW’S SAKE 


A Wild Dash to a Strange Land 


By WARREN KILLINGWORTH 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

While at college, Cyril Guest joins a society, the mem- 
bers of which have to promise, on oath, to go to the rescue 
of any of their number who call for aid, by a secret code, 
in the agony column of the Times. After leaving school 
he sees such a call for help from Mongolia, and, with the 
object of keeping his oath, makes arrangements to ac- 
company Horace Greville (a mining expert) on a journey 
across Russia to Mongolia. Guest tells Greville nothing 
about his mission until they are well on their journey; but 
the latter, although thinking the call might be part of some 
plot, promises to stick by his companion. 

Arrived at Krasnoiarsk, the two obtain a sledge and a 
yemschik (driver), and set out for the Mongolian frontier 
via Siberia. They are forced to stop a night at a post- 
house on the road, however, owing to another traveller, 
a Mongol, whom they see, having hired the only fresh 
horses available. They go to bed, Greville promising to 
keep first watch to see they are not robbed. In the night 
Cyril is awakened and discovers the Mongol, who has 
gone off in his sledge the night before, searching through 
their luggage by the light of a candle. Greville is sound 
y en Cyril at once surmises that he has been 

rugge 

The Mongol, with a knife between his teeth, seeing Guest 
watching him, puts out the light and rushes toward him, 
Cyril just has time to grasp his revolver when a pair of 
strong arms seize him from behind and drag him back- 
ward. He is gagged. bound, and left to wait until Gre- 
ville, recovering his senses, releases him. The travellers 
discover that nothing has been stolen, and, unable to ac- 
count for the return of the Mongol, they prepare to con- 
tinue their journey. Their yemschik refusing to accom- 

any them any further, Greville drives the sledge. They 
iow not gone far before they are attacked and overpow- 
ered by braggadas (escaped convicts) who force them to 
exchange clothes with them and steal their passports, 
luggage, and sledge. 

ater, clad in the braggadas’ sheepskins, with only 
knives for defence, Guest and Greville have to fight against 
a pack of wolves, and are rescued by Cossacks. The latter, 
taking them to be the escaped convicts for whom they are 
hunting, refuse to believe their tale of robbery and make 
them prisoners. They halt at a post-house, and just be- 
fore dawn next morning, after some Cossacks have con- 
tinued their journey, Cyril, seeing the post-house keeper 
(a moujik) go out to prepare a sledge, takes his knife 
and stalks him. When the sledge is ready Cyril and his 
companion overpower the moujik, and Greville has leapt 
into the sledge when one of the Cossacks who stayed 
behind to guard the prisoners rushes out. 


CHAPTER VII 


O escape at all hazards and at whatever 

cost. This was the thought which had 

animated Cyril Guest from the time 
he started up, knife in hand, to follow the post- 
house keeper up to that supreme moment when, 
taking his courage in both hands, he had sprung 
upon and overcome him. 

With the moujik, however, it had only needed 
to threaten with the knife. Now or never was 
the time to use it, for this Cossack, barring the 
way of escape, was made of sterner stuff than a 
downtrodden peasant, and besides, time pressed. 

For the space of one pulsating second, swift 
as a lightning flash, Cyril weighed the chances. 
There was only one way to evade durance 
vile—to strike for liberty. 

Lowering the knife, he swung the blade up- 
ward with all his force behind it, piercing the 
Cossack’s shaggy sheepskin coat and burying 


the keen blade some inches deep in living flesh. 
A growl, which would have done credit to a 
wounded bear, broke from the Cossack’s lips: 
but he still firmly grasped the reins and attempted 
to back the horses, while the air rang with his 
shouts for assistance. 

Again Cyril’s arm was raised to strike 
time, he hoped, with better effect; but here 
Greville, who had been watching his oppor- 
tunity, intervened, bringing down the thong of 
his driving-whip with blinding force across the 
Cossack’s face, and as the man _ staggered 
backward with a yell of rage and agony, Cyril, 
with a running leap, gained his companion’s side. 

The same instant the excited horses bounded 
forward, and the sledge shot down the declivity 
leading to the river with a velocity that defied 
pursuit. 

Once clear of the bank, the sledge described 
a semi-circular sweep upon the frozen surface of 
the river, which had the effect of skying the off- 
side runner, and for a moment, while literally 
hanging in mid-air, disaster seemed imminent. 

But Cyril and his companion instantly threw 
their combined weight into the balance; the 
sledge righted itself with a jerk; and the horses, 
now well-nigh mad with fright, broke into a 
breakneck gallop which needed no whip and 
only an occasional shout to maintain. 

Once clear of obstruction, the fugitives broke 
into mad cries of triumph, too exhilarated by a 
sense of freedom and the terrific pace to give a 
thought to anything further ahead than the 
passing moment. 

But as all danger of pursuit receded there 
returned to the fugitives some sense of propor- 
tion, and it began to dawn upon them, with 
cooling blood, that theirs was not by any means 
an enviable position. 

“Where are we making 
Cyril at length. 

“For the frontier, whither all braggadas go— 
amateur and otherwise,” laughed Greville. 





for?”’ ejaculated 


“Nine out of ten failing i in the effort?’”’ queried 
Cyril. 
“Sufficient unto the hour, old boy,”’ was the 


reply. ‘‘Considering the circumstances, I’m 
enjoying this ride immensely; the day is young, 
and I’m thinking the thing out.” 

Cyril laughed, despite his very mixed feelings, 
for there was something contagious in Greville’ 
light-hearted manner. 

‘Seems to me,” he said, ‘‘that the only course 
open to us is to take toll of the moujiks gen- 
erally.”’ 

“A nice show we've got of exciting charitable 
instincts,’ replied Greville. ‘Why, with our 
vile rig-out, we might as well be let loose on the 
country-side with the broad arrow woven into 
our clothing.” 
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“I said ‘take toll,’ didn’t 1?’ was Cyril’s 
deliberate rejoinder. 

Greville stared. 

“What is it that’s in your mind?” he asked. 

“First of all, it isn’t as though we've a level 
road ahead of us and horses that are superior 
to fatigue and do not require food.” 

“Well?” 

“There are mountains to traverse before we 
reach our goal,”’ continued Cyril, growing ex- 
cited, ‘‘and most difficult country to get through. 
Before very long, too, we should in any case 
have to abandon the sledge, and in the interim 
we are without money or proper clothing.” 

“True enough,”’ said Greville; “but what do 
you mean by ‘taking toll,’ with the accent on 
the ‘take?’ ”’ 

“To enforce con- 
tributions at the 
knife’s point,” re- 
plied Cyril. 

Greville gasped 
at the sheer audac- 
ity of the proposal 
so coolly made by 
his young com- 


panion. His eyes 
flashed, but he said 
nothing. : 


“You know I 
wouldn’t willingly 
hurt even an obsti- 
nate Siberian post- 
horse,’’ continued 
Cyril, ‘‘and was 
awfully sorry to be 
under the necessity 
of knifing the Cos- 
sack.” 

Greville gave 
vent to a short 
laugh. 

“Oh, I mean it,” 
persisted the other; 
“the fellow was 
doing his duty ac- 
cording to his light. 
Siberia isn’t Amer- 
ica, you see!”’ 

“Not by a long 
shot,”’ ejaculated Greville. 

‘There does not, for instance, seem to be any 
such thing as the benefit of the doubt.”’ 

“The law monopolizes it if there is,’’ said 
Greville. 

“Then what alternative have we between sur- 
rendering ourselves to the authorities—which, 
considering the affair of the post-house, would be 
little short of suicide—and compelling the inhab- 
itants of these benighted regions to lend us aid.” 

“Necessity knows no law, certainly,” as- 
sented Greville. 

“Quite so. We are outlawed through no 
fault of our own, as well as losing all our be- 
longings; and to the charge of the Russian 
Government be it laid if we have to overstep 
the bounds of strict justice as understood in our 
country. ”’ 

“You sophist.” 

“I’m nothing of the sort. 
of war with the country-side. 
strictly civilized warfare, but—’’ 


We are in a state 
It shall be 
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“Say no more,” cried Greville. ‘I’m with 
you heart and soul.” 

“The state of society in Russia has made 
braggadas of us, and ours shall be the task to 
show an astonished peasantry how well a brag- 
gada can behave on occasion. By the way, 
what a character may attach to the honored 
names of Cyril Guest and Horace Greville by 
the time our friends ahead have finished with 
our passports.” 


' 
\ 





“THE HORSES . . « BROKE INTO A RREAKSECK GALLor,” 


“Horrible!” ejaculated Greville. ‘‘Alto- 
gether, the muddle we’re trying to wade through 
is like a troubled dream when you come to 
think of it.” 

“With the only difference that in a dream one 
hasn’t the necessity to eat and drink, and every- 
thing seems managed for you; whereas we’re 
obliged to think out every step we take, and that 
in the broad light of day.” 

“It’s all experience,” 
osophically, 

“Which I for one don’t want repeated,’ re- 
plied Cyril. 

The project to which the fugitives were 
pledged was one of extreme danger, considering 


said Greville phil- 
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that behind the chance of being overcome and 
made prisoners lurked complications too fright- 
ful to contemplate. 

It had been in Greville’s mind, as he after- 
wards confessed, to drive straight for the next 
large town on the route (which now they must 
of necessity evade) and throw themselves on 
the mercy of a higher authority than a leader of 
irregular convict-hunting Cossacks; but Cyril’s 
bolder project had fired the older man’s imagina- 
tion. There was much common sense in the 
reasoning, and Cyril’s proposal had the ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as it involved no grovelling 
at the feet of Russian officialdom. 

Much depended on the cast of a die, but 
Greville’s adventure-loving nature responded 
to Cyril’s desperate resolve as tinder to a shower 
of sparks, and no Indian on the warpath more 
joyously entered upon a trail than did Greville 
as he lashed the horses onward, keeping a wary 
eye on either bank while closely scanning the 
track ahead. 

As for Cyril, his whole being was animated by 
the thought of evading the long interruption 
to his mission which complications with the 
authorities must of necessity entail. In pro- 
portion as difficulties increased so did his re- 
solve strengthen as regards probing that strange 
advertisement to the bottom and compelling 
mysterious Mongolia to disgorge one, at least, 
of its secrets. 

On and on and on, nothing but the track ahead, 
and, luckily, no signs of forerunners in the shape 
of galloping Cossacks, frontier-bound as they 
were. 

Beyond the black bread with which Greville 
had stuffed his pockets at the moment of leaving 
the post-house neither had tasted food since 
the cabbage-soup repast by the post-house 
stove. Hunger now made itself seriously felt, 
and the rush of cold air was beginning to tell 
upon them now the effect of that early morning 
excitement had, hours ago, lost its thrill. So 
far as they could judge, they must have been 
travelling continuously for eight or nine hours. 
The horses were almost dropping, and common 
humanity demanded succor and rest for them, 
poor beasts. 

Greville reined them in cautiously until un 
had dropped to a walking pace, then stopped 
them short. 

“Hark?” he said. ‘What was that?” 

A far-away echo broke the silence—that of 
distant barking. Cyril thought of wolves once 
more, and voiced his fears in that direction. 

“No; that’s a dog, undoubtedly. And a 
village is not far off.’’ 

“Then,” ejaculated Cyril, as he drew his knife 
from its place of concealment—the left-hand 
boot, ‘‘the testing time has come.” 

“‘Whoo-op!”’ cried Greville, and the horses, 
stumbling forward once more, broke into a 
gallop, instinct seeming to tell them that just 
ahead was the end of the long stage. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“Hang that dog!’ ejaculated Cyril between 
his clenched teeth. ‘The brute must somehow 
have got wind of our coming.”’ 

From its commencement as a far-away, faint 
echo, the monotonous “‘yap, yap, yap” increased 
in volume, growing more and more distinct the 


nearer they approached the village, until by the 
time the wood-smoke which had filled their 
nostrils with pungent odor was plainly visible 
against the saffron sunset, it seemed as if the 
dog was intent on warning the peasantry of 
approaching danger. 

Had this really been the case instead of seem- 
ing so, it would have been the very height of 
folly to make the attempt, since in a complete 
surprise of an unsuspecting peasantry lay their 
only chance of success. 

But Greville drove on, never slackening 
speed. 

He knew better than to suppose that even a 
dog’s instinct was sufficient to detect an approach 
while yet they were over a mile away. 

“You're getting nervous, Guest,’’ was the 
laughing rejoinder to his friend’s repeated 
reference to the dog. 

“Nervous? Not I!’ 

“Then perhaps it’s a case of an evil con- 
science?” 

‘’Tisn’t that, either. I’ve done nothing that 
I know of which I need be ashamed.” 

“What! after attempting to knife a Cossack?” 

“Justifiable in every way.” 

“And with the intention in your mind of 
holding up a village?” 

“To bark in order to frighten is not to bite, 
is it? To borrow even troubles is not to steal.” 

“How borrow?” 

“Well, we aren’t always going about with 
nothing in our pockets, are we? We can pay 
with interest when finally out of our difficulties. 
Anyway, I’m not going to get collared again or 
starve or freeze for the sake of splitting hairs’ 
As you yourself have said, ‘Necessity knows no 
law,’ and for the time being I don’t—just for 
all the world as though I were born and bred 
in Siberia.” 

“‘Ha, ha!” laughed Greville. ‘You've forgot- 
ten all about the dog, who, by the way, has 
stopped barking—just as we have arrived at our 
journey’s end.”’ 

Cyril looked up at this moment. A collec- 
tion of log-built houses, removed but a few 
vards from the river bank, had, while he was 
speaking, come into view. 

“Hurry up,” cried Cyril. ‘‘We’ve got our 
work cut out if we are to beg or borrow food and 
shelter before nightfall.” 

The words had hardly left his lips when the 
nearside horse stumbled and fell, bringing down 
the other two upon the frozen track. 

Simultaneously Greville, who continued to 
grip the reins, was dragged from the sledge on 
top of the kicking horses, while Cyril shot out 
sideways clear of the obstruction, landing, 
luckily for him, upon hands and knees. 

Quick as thought he scrambled to his feet and 
dragged his companion out of harm’s way. 

“Talk about an amateur earthquake,’’ ejacu- 
lated Greville, as he found his feet once more, 
and immediately set about disentangling the 
horses 

“Tt’s a good habit not to believe in omens,” 
said Cyril, “but this is a bad beginning.” 

The horse which had first fallen lay with 
mouth agape, and glazed eyes staring into 
vacancy; already his limbs were stiffening. 

“This is his last stage, poor beast,” said 
Cyril. There was a touch of awe in his voice, 
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for the presence of death at so critical a juncture 
came home with peculiar force. 

“The other two will soon follow. 
we to do?” 

Greville spoke only too truly, for the horses 
stood with drooping heads and heaving flanks— 
utterly done; while the sledge lay on one side, 
runners in air—a hopeless wreck. 

“"Twould be cruel to leave them here,” 
gested Cyril. 

“Troopers sometimes have to shoot 
chargers, don’t they?” queried Greville. 

“Yes. 


What are 


sug- 


their 


‘‘We have no firearms—only knives; but we 
are under the same necessity. Could you 
manage the job?” 

“No, not with a knife.”’ 

“Then I must.” 

Never till now had Cyril flinched; 
Greville carried out this gruesome 
turned aside, unable to look. 

“We're between the devil and the deep sea 
now with a vengeance,” ejaculated Greville 
on regaining Cyril’s side. ‘That was a beastly 
job in every way, but there was no way out 
of it.” 

“Come along,’’ whispered the other; ‘ 
do the rest of the journey on foot.” 

‘The best way to do it?’’ said Greville, as he 
followed his companion under the lee of the 
river bank. 

“T should have thought that to rush the place 
was the best plan,” replied Cyril. 

“Yes; but we must first reconnoitre. Nice 
thing, won’t it be, if those confounded Cossacks 
who left in the early morning happen to be 
quartered here for the night or are ranging the 
neighborhood?” 

“‘We must chance that.” 

“Quite so; but why run our necks into a 
noose. By exercising good generalship we may 
gain all our ends without striking a _ blow. 
After all, we don’t want to have recourse to 
violence.” 

This hurried council of war took place while 
the pair were engaged in stalking the settle- 
ment, their ears alert and every nerve strained 
in expectation of some sudden emergency to 
be met and battled with—an intensely trying 
time for both as leaving the river, they scaled 
the bank away from the recognized track, 
emerging in view of the first hut, the outpost 
of the place. 

“Are you ready?” whispered Cyril, who was 
first to reach the blind side of the hut, where he 
stood peering round the corner down the ir- 
regular street. 

“I’m with you,’ replied the other. 
coast seems clear. Now then!’ 

Together they sprang round the corner and 
started running down the street, wild-looking 
figures enough in the gathering dusk. 

A little peasant boy, who at that identical 
moment was entering a house at the upper end 
of the village, caught sight of them. 

Instantly, with a cry of “Braggadas! Brag- 
gadas!”’ the boy bounded into the house like a 
rabbit in his hole, shutting the door and 
barring it in Cyril's face. Rushing on, Greville 
not a foot after him, Cyril led the way, dodging 
hither and thither among the scattered home- 
steads, catching fleeting visions of moving 


but while 
task he 


‘we must 


“The 


lights and scared faces on the other side of narrow 
casements; while dusky figures, flying before 
them for their lives, disappeared down dark 
entries with cries of terror. 

The boy’s shrill note of alarm had told. 

So far nothing but closed doors faced them 
on either side of the street, and a hush as of 
death succeeded the sudden panic. 

Down the village they raced, hoping to gain 
an entry at a point where the alarm had failed 
to reach. 

At length their house to house search was 
rewarded. At the extreme end of the settlement 
stood an isolated dwelling where the road wound 
once more toward the river. 

This house, with its brick facade, and out- 
buildings, was evidently an inn or post-house. 

Here they halted, crouched in the dark 
shadow of the lean-to roof, listening, their 
ears laid close to the window-frame. 

The sound of voices from within caused both 
to strain their ears in an endeavor to ascertain 
what sort of company was foregathered in the 
post-house that night. 

“They’re only ordinary moujiks, apparently, 
muddling their brains with vodka,’”’ whispered 
Greville. ‘We'd best demand admittance, 
for we'll freeze to death else.” 

“Front way?’’ queried Cyril, making as he 
spoke a stealthy sidelong stride in that di- 
rection. 

Greville thought a moment. 

“No; from the back. Come along!” 

Stealing to the rear of the buildings, Greville 
leading, they stopped again and listened. 

All was dark here, not a glimmer of light 
showing, and no sound. 

Passing his hand along the rough logs which 
formed the outer walls, Greville at length traced 
the door, and after a few moments’ fumbling 
found the latch. 

The slight noise he made with the iron fast- 
ening would not have disturbed a mouse, but 
it was sufficient to set their nerves tingling to 
such a degree that as they crept inside and made 
their way to the front part of the building, it 
seemed as if the unsuspecting inmates must 
have been able to hear the loud beating of their 
hearts. 

Entrance to the front room was effected with a 
rush and a whoop which set the rafters ringing. 

There were only two men in the room, who 
instantly started to their feet in wild alarm. 

A venerable-looking moujik, with long white 
beard reaching to his girdle, being taken in the 
rear, faced half round toward the intruders 
and stood grasping at the table edge, while with 
the other he sought to ward off the blow that 
seemed to him imminent. 

The other man was transfixed with terror, 
his retreat being cut off by Cyril, who, knife in 
hand, stood by the front door leading to the vil- 
lage street. 

Greville, who similarly guarded the other 
exit, lost no time explaining the meaning of the 
intrusion. 

“Brothers,” he said, speaking in Russian, 
‘‘we are two strangers whom necessity has made 
desperate. We cannot stand on ceremony, 
placed as we are. Give us food and shelter, re- 
spect our confidence, and offer no resistance. Itis 
not in our hearts to harm man, woman, or child,” 
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“You would be braggadas?”’ faltered the old 
moujik. 

“‘We are American travellers,” was the reply, 
“who have been waylaid by those you call 
braggadas ~ robbed of all we stood up in.’ 

The old moujik smiled and shook his head. 

“A plausible story, brother,’”’ he remarked 
quietly. 

“Tt is true, nevertheless,’ 
his eyes flashing. 

“T do not gainsay you, since you have me at 
a disadvantage,’’ was the reply. 

“Swear not to betray us,” cried Greville. 


’ continued Greville, 
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“I swear,” said the moujik, making the sign 
of the cross, his example being followed bythe 
other man. 

“Then peace be with you,” said Greville. 

At this moment a loud knocking resounded 
through the house, proceeding from the door 
which Cyril still guarded. 

Greville’s face blanched. 

“‘Cossacks,”’ he faltered, advancing into the 
middle of the room. 

“Remember your oath,’’ exclaimed 
turning his blade toward the trembling 
jiks. 


Cyril, 
mots 


(To be continued) 


FOR A SCOUT’S HONOR 


A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS 


Presented by Troop 2, Norwich, 


Conn., Boy Scouts of America 


By K. E. MORRISON 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Ned Briggs—Well-to-do Leader of Gang. 


pbk hah aibrocaeee N. Himes 


Lee Simmons—Poor boy, befriended by Ned...... .Wm. Maynard 
Joe Garvey—Always making trouble ....................-- Carl Hahn 
Chef Williams—‘‘Yes, suh”—Cook .................... K. E. Morrison 
Jack Roberts—Leader Patrol One ...............2.cceeeeeees artly 
Ernest Jones—Leader Patrol Two .............cccccecccececes Hanafin 
Peter Rantonl—Leader Patrol Three ...............ceceeeeeees Lamb 
George Atkins—Leader Patrol Four...............ceceeeceeees Calkins 
Asa Hendricks—Leader Patrol Five..............ceceeeeeees H. Pierce 
Fifteen to Twenty other Scouts. 

Ray Smith (accomplice of Joe Garvey) ...........cce cece eeeeee Billings 


SYNOPSIS 


Tuesday evening, 
(All of company 


ACT I, Scene 1, 
House. 
Chef.) 

Scene 2, same time, later. Lee Simmons House. 
acters, Lee Simmons and Ned Briggs.) 

ACT II, Scene 1. At Camp Mohegan, Gardner's Lake, 


June. Ned Briggs’ 
except Lee Simmons and 


(Char- 


Thursd: ne 2A.M. (Entire company asleep.) 

Scene 2. mp, sunrise same day. (Entire company, 
e xcept ‘Chet a 

Scene 3, 8 A. M. Chef. 


Scene 4, .oo>N 

ACT III, Scene 
tire company *y 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 


same day. (Entire company.) 
. Campfire 8 P. M. same day. (En- 


Campfire9 P.M. (Entire Company.) 

Prelude—Singing around the piano behind curtain. 

Between Acts I and II, Recitation, “Billy and Me,” and 
“June” (in costume.) 

Between Acts II and III, Witch Scene (Macbeth.) 

Between Acts III and IV, only short pause. 


ACT I, SCENE 1. 


At Ned Briggs’ home (decorations neat and tasty, but 
not neccessarily expensive. Table in center, with books. 
Rug on floor, pictures and scout banners on wall. 

(Crowd having a hilarious time before curtain is drawn.) 
Ernest Jones (looking at his watch)—Gee, it’s time to go 

home already! 

Ned Briggs—lIt's never late till mornin’ 
tear yourself away. 

George Atkins—I wonder when we can meet again. 

Ernest Jones—Say we go camping somewhere for our next 
meeting. 

(Expressions from 
you’re shoutin’! 

Ned Briggs. (Shouting amid the din)—-How many want to 
go camping? 

(All shout I do, etc.) 

George Atkins—And I move that Ned Briggs be a committee 


,you know. Don’t 


all over the room) O you kid! Now 


of one to arrange for it—(Alil shout—agreed, carried.) 
Ned Briggs—Thank you, fellows! There isn’t much to 
arrange—most of you have camped before and know 
what to do. The tenderfeet scouts can learn the tricks 
from us. You fellows know what to take; where shall 


we go? 

(All shout, Gardner’s Lake.) Well, 
is!—but when? 

(All shout) Let’s start next Wednesday! 

Asa Hendrick—That suits me! 

Peter Rantonl—And me! 

Ned Briggs—How many say next Wednesday? (All raise 
hands except Joe Garvey). 

Ned Briggs—Don't you want to go Wednesday, Joe? 

Joe (snarls) —Oh, I don’t know—I guess so. 

Ned Briggs—aAll right, fellows—I saw Chef Williams a few 
days ago, and he'll be glad to cook for us, and he’s some 
chef, too. 

George Atkins—I propose three cheers for Chef right here! 

(All— Hurrah, Hurrah, Hurrah!) 

Joe Garvey (Who is keeping out of the fun as much as 
possible growls)—Is anyone else goin’ that ain't here? 
Ned Briggs—Good idea, Joe. (Speaks to the crowd) Has 

anyone any other names to propose for c ampmates? 

Peter Rantonl—Let's chip in and take Lee Simmons, he's 
a good camper! 

Ernest Jones—Chip in nothin’! It’s all I can do to go 
myself! He ain't got no money, anyhow! 
George Atkins—His father’s nothing but a 

And his mother takes in washing! 

Ned Briggs (Emphatically)—Poverty dosen't keep a 
fellow from being respectable! Our honor as scouts 
should help the needy and worthy. As long as Peter 
and some others want Lee to go I'll pay his expenses 
myself! 

(All shout Hurrah for Ned.) 

Péter Rantoni—Let’s beat it for home. 

(All shout good-night! See you at Gardner’s Lake, 
Thursday, etc., exeunt.) 

Ned (Alone)—Peter is some fellow! I’m glad he mentioned 
Lee’s name. I'll go over and see him this very night. 

° Curtain. 


Gardner's Lake it 


ragpicker! 
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Do You Want a Boy Scout Uniform Free? 


Boys—you all know of the great Boy Scout Move- 
ment and the grand good times that the fellows 
have who belong to one of the many troops which have 
been formed all over the country. If you have not 
already enrolled, you are probably thinking of doing so. 
One of the first things to be considered is the question 
of uniform; there are many kinds advertised for sale-— 
some are good, but many are simply made to sell and 
not to wear on active service, for the simple reason 
that they are so poorly made that they will fall to 
pieces when put to the rough usage that scouting 
demands. 

The uniform that you want is one that not only is 
neat and attractive in appearance and that will stand 
up under the rough usage that it will be sure to meet 
with. This is the uniform we sell. It consists of a 
snappy felt hat, khaki coat, trousers, haversack, heavy 
canvas leggings, and regulation Scout staff. Every 
boy who has secured one of these outfits is enthusiastic over it, and Scoutmasters are 
writing us that, without exception, the uniforms obtained from us are giving 
better service than those purchased elsewhere. 

Realizing that many of our boys are not in a position where they can afford to buy 
their uniforms immediately and are wondering how they: can earn one, we have 




















arranged a plan whereby any energetic Mail this Coupon To-day 
y Qs ye > d . i a 
boy can get one of our splendid out Gale FURMAGAE OD, Base. BO. 
fits by doing a little easy work for us 51 Exchange St., Lynn, Mass. 
in his spare time. Now, boys, get busy Date — 
; >r is with sand v Till need Please send me your catalog and full particulars re- 
—summer is with us and you will neec meling went ak Ghincky 1 com con & Boy Seen 
os - . 
your uniform at once. Fill out the at- Uniform FREE. 
tached coupon, mail it to-day, and we Name .........---.0cecseo-soeense--o-0e+ . wns hpestanecagasie a taenaneas 
will send free to you our big catalog Address... : parece eee 
and full information regarding our offer. City.......... — — ..... State 





PLAY BALL! Catcher’s Mitt and Fielder’s Glove given for a little work 


The Baseball Season is now on in full blast and every boy wants a good Catcher’s Mitt or a Fielder’s Glove. 
e give the two here illustrated to boys who will help us introduce our goods in their 
neighborhood. Write today for information and our big catalog free. 
Fielder’s Glove Catcher’s Mitt 
B Fielder’s Glove, No. Men’s Catch- 
32. Made of the finest ey’s Mitt, No. 
selected, warranted gen- 614, made of gen- 
uine mocha - tanned ine pearl horse- 
buckskin, very soft and hide palm, back 
pliable. It is padded and fingers pad- 
with the best asbestos ded with the best 
padding and_ lined asbestos pad, has { 
throughout with the oyr latest im- 
best white kid. It is proved laced 
sewed with the best back, also welted 
linen thread, waxed, has palm and _ strip 
welted seams and a calf- forming a perfect 
skin web between the molded palm. It 
— thumb and hand. It is js doubled sewed 
correctly padded at the heel, and the padding extends throughout; large 
well up into the little finger forming a deep pocket. ize and a very 
This is the only genuine buck glove on the market and desirable mitt. 
the best that experience and materialjcan produce. 


AMES PREMIUM COMPANY, 51 EXCHANGE STREET, LYNN, MASS. 
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ACT 1. SCENE 2. 


(At Lee Simmons’ house, same evening. 
very scant. Lee poorly clad.) 

Lee (yawning as he is reading)—I guess it’s about bed-time 
for me! (Knock at the door) Who's calling at this late 
hour? (Opens door). Well, Ned, how's this? 

Ned—Good evening, Lee, how’s everything? It is late, 
I'll admit, but I've got important business. 

Lee—Let it out! 

Ned—That's talking! Now, I'll tell you what I want in 
afew words. Troop 2 of the Boy Scouts is going camp- 
ing next Wednesday and we want you to join us! 

Lee—But I'm not a scout! 

Ned—You mean you don’t belong to any special troop, 
but, believe me, you are a better scout than half of our 
bunch! 

Lee—Pshaw!—Well, I havn't any money to go camping 
anyhow! 

Ned—Now see here, Lee, I haven't forgotten several good 
turns you did me, so if you can get away from work I'll 
pay your expenses! 

Lee—That'’s flattering, Ned! 

Ned—But I mean it! 

Lee—Sure you do—there’s no bluff about you! Excuse 
me, and I'll go upstairs to see what father says. (Exit.) 

Ned (alone)—I'm so determined to take that fellow 
along I'll buy up his father, too, if necessary, and if any 
trouble comes to him you'll see Ned Briggs ‘‘Johnny on 
the Spot!” 

(Enter Lee.) 

Lee—Father says it’s all right, so long as you’re there— 
(adds) and Ma says to be careful nothin’ happens! 

Ned—Bully! Thursday morning we'll wake up at Camp 
Mohegan on Gardner's Lake at six G. M.! (Exit.) 

Lee—Yes, if not before! (Laughs.) Good-night. 

Curtain. 
Between the Acts—‘Billy and Me,” “June’’ from 

“Vision of Sir Launfal.” 


Furnishings 


ACT II, SCENE 1. 


(2 A. M.—Moonlight. Curtain rises and finds everyone 
asleep. Lee Simmons is snoring.) 

Joe Garvey (Awakens, looks at Lee, and says)—Who let 
him out? I don't like that kid! 

(Goes and awakens Jack Roberts, say s): 
Let's go fishing, what do you say? 

Jack (Sleepily)—Good-morning, Joe, what’s the matter? 

Joe—Nothin'’, only Lee snores so I can’t sleep! I don’t 
like that kid! 

Jack—Go back to sleep! who ever heard of a scout that 
couldn't sleep? The starsarestillup! Rest while you’ve 
got the chance, for we’ve got a long day before us! 

Joe (muttering as he lies down)—I'll fix him for snoring, I 
don’t like that kid! 

ACT II, SCENE 2. 

The same—8 A. M. (Morning Gun.) (Curtain drawn, but 
no one gets up except Ernest Jones.) 

Ernest—Who the deuce got shot? 

P. Rantonl (standing up in a fit of laughter)—No one, 
you chump, that’s the morning gun! 

E. Jones—I was dreaming that we were camping and a 
stranger got shot! 

Jack — must have heard Lee shooting off his 
breath! 

P. Rantonl (Kicking several boys in the feet)—Get up! 
get up! Morning gun! and the canaries are singing! 

Everybody (Sleepily)—Aw cut it out! gwan back to bed! 
Call me at 10 o'clock! I’m sleepy! etc., etc. 

Curtain. 


Come on, Jack! 


ACT'II, SCENE 3. 


8 A. M. (Chef's quarters—Chef getting breakfast.) 

Chef—Now deah am de bacon and de eggs, and de french 
fried and heahgm de Chef's cocoa—yes, suh. (Looking 
at watch.) Lawd, it’s after 8 o'clock, why doan them 
chillun cum down to dar bwekfust. I’se done git tired 
waitin’ and dat dum boy wid de gun he mos’ scared mah 
livah out—sich nonsence as dese Boy Scouts do hafe. 
I'se been a pot wrastler foah nigh on 40 yeah, yes, suh, 
but nebber seen no sech doin’s as dere is in dis camp 
alriddy. 

Bwekfust! Bwekfust! Bwekfust! No ansuh! Heah 

I'se been up since 5 o’clock—Bwekfust! Bwekfust! 
Ned! and Jack! and ma Lee! Bwekfust!—Never min’, 
pwaps de poor chilluns ah tired!—a long walk yesterday. 
Bless deah sole. Ah mos’ wish sometime ah could hike 
and sleep late, but mah rheumatiz won't let me. An’ ah 
work so hard—yes, suh. Ah often wish ah could spend 
the rest of mah days down in Southern Virginy wheah 
I come from befo’ de waw! Sometime ah git to thinking 
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of mah ole Southern home wid mah brudders and sisters» 
an ah wish ah could visit ole mammy once moah—she 
must be nigh on 150 yeah ole!—an’ pooah Uncle Joe wid 
de rheumatiz like me, he mus’ be oldern dat! Yes, suh, 
when ah tinks of de ole plantation, ah tells yer it makes 
me feel mighty docile! Heah ah am in de North wid 
nobody ‘cept ma son Mose, an I doan git much comfot 
heah!—No, suh. Nebber min’, mah eyes am fixed on 
a bwight place wid sunshine de yeah roun’ an’ pwaps 
can hab a little of dat sunshine heah wid dese rascals! 
My! dese scouts cal one annuder “Kids."’ I wondah if 
dey tink deah mudder was a goat, oah deah Fathah a 
foah-footed animal! When ah was a youngstah ef any- 
one had called me a kid, ah would have knocked theah 
block clean off!—Yes, suh! Such rascality. When ah 
was in de ahmy deah war no sech tomfoolery aroun’, 
No, suh! it was strictly business! (Builds fire.) Nowah, 
these fellows doan get nothin’ to eat till dinnah time! 
Ah is tired of waitin—Ah,s goin’ fix up dat fire and let 
bwekfust go! Yes, suh! Dey'll have to eat bwekfust 
and dinner together. Yes, suh! 
Curtain. 


ACT II, SCENE 4. 


(Afternoon same day.) (Tent in background lying on 
ground. Sticks and rocks scattered on ground. Paper 
littered around. Limbs and twigs in background.) 
(Enter Patrol Leaders.) 

Jack Roberts—That was some combination of breakfast 
and dinner Chef made for us tod ay! 

Ernest Jones—Oh, you Chef's cocoa! 

Peter Rantonl—And Oh, you French fried Murphys! 

George Atkins—And I guess that— 

Asa Hendrick (interrupting)—Let’s get our tents put up 
so we won't have to sleep out of doors tonight? 

(Chef enters.,\—What you fellows talking "bout? Pulupa 
tent! wheah you from, the country, put up a tent, why 
doan you say pitch a tent! 

Ned—Good! Chef, you show these fellows how to pitch 
a tent and we'll fix up something here! Jack, you and 
Pete make the campfire for tonight. 

Chef—Yes, suh, and we will sing round it just like in mah 
ole home down in Virginy. 

(Chef helps to pitch the tent.) 

Ned—Now some of you other fellows can clean up the 
grounds and get supplies for tomorrow, and then we 
can go fishing or else out for a hike. 

Joe Garvey—lI like that word fishing! 

Jack Roberts—Let’s hike! 

Ned—It’s business before pleasure, you know, here! 

Joe Garvey—Oh, you don’t say so! It seems'to me you're 
too bossy around here! 

Ned Briggs—Trying to pick on me, are you? You've about 
bothered Lee to death! 

Chef—Yes, suh, ah have somethin’ to say "bout that. If 
you doan let ma Lee alone I'll tie you up in a knot. 

(All)—Hurrah for Chef! etc. 

Joe Garvey (Speaking to Ned.)—But you can’t do any- 
thing! 

Ned—Come, Joe, show that you are a good scout by help- 
ing all you can. Lee is not even a tenderfoot, but shows 
better stuff than you. 

Alfred Hartley—Come on, quit the chewing! here’s the 
gloves! (Gets boxing gloves.) 

Joe (grabbing a pair)—Do you want to fight? 

Ned—I don't fight unless I have to, but my honor won't 
let me see you abuse my friend—and you'll also do your 
share of the work. 

Joe—Quit yer kidding and come on and fight, you coward! 
(They spar a little, when Lee grabs Joe from behind, 
omtyrne him to the ground, as the crowd on the stage 
ye 

Note—(This ending shall be made as exciting as possible 
because it forms the first climax of the play.) 

Curtain. 


BETWEEN ACTS II AND III. 


Witch Scene (taken from ‘“‘Macbeth"’). (Witches dressed 
in white sheets, each carrying a broom or club.) (Kettle 
in center.) Stage dance. (Witches should “howl” 
their words.) 

First Witch—Three times the old Tom Cat has meowed. 
(All meow.) 

Second Witch—And several times the dogs have barked. 
(All_ bark.) 

Third Witch—The cows are lowing in the pastures. (All 


moo. 
(All)—Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn — cauldron bubble. 
First Witch—The sheep are in the meadow, they go, baa, 
baa, baa. (All baa.) 
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Repair Automobiles? 





It is the best profession in the world—it pays more money and the 
occupation is a pleasant one—the opportunities for a young man are far 
greater in this line than any other. 


My system of teaching by mail isa NEW IDEA—it’s different from others. I will 
so thoroughly train you that you will not only be able to drive a car but you can 
repair motors, overhaul cars, repair tires, repair launch engines, repair 
stationary gasoline engines. You could go into the repair business if 
you wished to. 


| TEACH WITH REAL WORKING MODELS 


and instruction books and charts also—but the models enable you to see how the various 
parts work. We have models of the engine, carbureter and other parts of the auto. You 
can actually set the valves and time the ignition. We also have a manikin—a separable 
parts model. It is a wonderful system. 


Read How Others Were Benefited 


“I have been driving a car now for a month, and I owe it all to your Course.”—Ramsey, Stewart, 
Jansen, Utah. 

“I am working in a repair shop. Have increased my income $20 more per month so far and expect to 
get as high as $50 more per month.”—Jno. C. DeKoster, Lynden, Wash. 

“T am now working in the American Auto Co., was formerly in the jewelry business.””—James Tronto, 
Providence, R. 

“I am now driving a Packard 30. Your course helped me wonderfully.”—Edw. Hauler, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

“I am driving a ‘Winton Six.’ J do all my own repair work.”—Edw. Sawyer, Montclair, New Jersey. 

“Your Course enabled me to get a good position which has increased my income.”’—Geo. E. Davelarr, 
Prosser, Washington. 

“I was formerly farming but am now in the auto repair business.”—Geo. Milholke, Reinbeck, Iowa. 

BARNEY OLDFIELD SAYS: “If a person cannot learn from this system he can’t learn at all,” He 
also states that you can learn more from this system than by actual practice.—Do you want to see copy of 
his letter? 


mae SEND FOR THIS FREE 24 PAGE BOOK 


It is interesting in itself and will explain all about our system. It will 
also tell you how to get into the auto business and the many opportunities 
open for all young men. 


DYKE’S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MOTORING 
Box 96—Ro Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Mr. Dyke is the man who originated the first auto supply business in 
America. ) 
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Second Witch—And the birdies sing throughout the live- 
long day. (All whistle.) 
Third Witch—By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes. 
(Red ljght in kettle is turned on and each throws in some 
small article.) 
(Al)—Round about the cauldron go 
In the dreadful mixture throw, 
When this is done ‘twill surely do, 
For we shall have an Irish stew! 


ACT III, SCENE 1. 


(Campfire in foreground, tent in background, stage dark.) 
(Enter Ned Briggs and Peter Rantonl.) 

Ned Briggs—Now, Pete, you helped build the campfire. 
Suppose you Light it before the bunch comes around— 
Remember you're not allowed to use more than two 
matches! (Lights match; electric lights turned on.) 
There is class to you, Pete! 

(Enter Joe Garvey with George Atkins and several others.) 

Joe Garvey—I'll get even with that fresh kid Lee for butting 
into our scrap! I don’t like that kid! 

George (laughing)—Lee saved you from a good beating 
at the hands of Ned. Come, bury the hatchet! 

Joe—I'll bury it in his back if I get the chance! 

(Enter Chef—Exit Joe)—Come, stop dat nonsense, ah’m 
goin’ to have my collud minstrels heah tonight—yes, suh, 
deys been pwactising foah nigh on half an hour. Didn't 
you heah us? But wheah am all the rest of the scouts? 

George Atkins—They've gone fishing for bullheads, but 
will be back in about half an hour! 

Chef—Well, we can’t hold our performance foah no slow 
pokes of scouts! Ah'’m goin’ to bring them here now. 
(Exit Chef.) 

George Atkins—While Chef is gone, let’s have a good story] 

E. Jones—I don’t know any! 

Ferguson—I'll try to speak a piece! 

(All Cry)—Go ahead, good for you! 

(Ferguson speaks.) 

(Enter Chef and colored minstrels, when Ferguson is two 
thirds through. Chef and scouts dressed as negroes sing 
selected songs.) 


SCOUTS MEDLEY. 


Good evening (repeated by each one in turn) as they 
gather around the campfire. 

(Baritone—We will sing. (Chorus) We will sing. 

= scouts and things. (Chorus) of scouts and 
things. 

(Baritone)—And we offer. (Chorus) and we offer. (All) 
No apology 

Pct vy SO Australia), Old Norwich City is a great 
old town. (Chorus) Heave away! Heave away! 

(Baritone)—With its streets and alleys up and down. 
(Chorus) Heave away! Heave waay! 

(All)—Heave away, my bonny, bonny boys, Heave away; 
Heave away. Heave away, my bonnie, bonnie boys, 
We're out in the country, 

Oh, root, root, root, root, root, root, root, root, root, 
root, root, root, root! 

The Norwich boys are very fine boys, 

They leave at home all their books and toys! 

(Chorus)—The Norwich scouts are the cleverest yet, 

They work so hard they haven't timé to sweat! 

(Chorus)—The Norwich coin looks good to us, 

e’ll get our suits without much fuss! 

(C. horus)—And when we go out on parade, 

e'll paint the town so it won’t fade! 

(Chorus)—So here's to you with all good will, 

Drink deep and try to get your fill! 
(All sing Medley, We are tenting, etc.) 
e are tenting tonight on the old camp ground, 
Give us a song to cheer our weary hearts, 
A song of home and friends down in the cornfield, 
Hear that mournful sound—All de darkies am a singing 
Yip I adie I ay!—for we'll sing one song for the old 
Kentucky home, for de ole Kentucky home far away. 
eep no more, my lady, Oh, weep no more today, 
We will sing one song for the old Kentucky home, 
For the last rose of summer left blooming alone, 
All her lovely companions are in the old oaken 
(Bucket) the iron bound (Bucket) the moss-covered 
Stars of the summer night far in yon azure deep, 
Hide, hide your golden light, she sleeps, my lady sleeps, 
She sleeps, she sleeps, my lady . . All snore. 
For I’m coming, I’m coming, for my head is bending low, 
I hear those gentle voices calling. 
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(Baritone)—Just before the battle, Father, Father. 
I am thinking (All) Sh! 
(Baritone)—I own a Cider Mill down here in Reubenville, 
My name is Joshua Ebenezer Fry, 
I know a thing or two, you can bet your life I do! 
Yer can’t fewl me, for I'm too dumbed sly! 
(All) —Waal! I swan, I must be gettin’ on, Gidiap thar, 
Napoleon, it looks like rain! 
I'll be switched, the hay ain’t pitched! 
Come in when you're over to the farm again! 

(Baritone)—Rout de dout edoodle dum! 

(Chorus)—Dum! dum! 

I aa the bunco men allus git the best of them. 

I met a couple on a Boston train, 

One says How ‘dye dew, I says that'll dew! 

Travel right along with yer ole skin game! 

(Chorus)—I took my ole mare down to the county fair, 

Won first prize on a load of summer squash, 
Come down the ol road down by the Cider Mill 
Tighter than a drum, I was, by gosh! 

C ‘hef—(Suddent interrupting the song) What am dat 
light down theah? 

George Atkins—That’s where the fellows are fishing, and they 
are swinging a lantern! They must be signalling! 

Chef—Signalling, sure as yer alive! Gib me a lantern and 
ah will signal! Yer know ah was on de ahmy and can 
talk wid a light fastern any of yer can wid yer mout’. 

(They hand Chef a lantern but the globe falls out.) 

Chef—Fiddlesticks! Hab we no decent lantern round 
heah? (Throws it.) 

George Atkins—Here’s my pocket light, Chef! 

Chef—Ah! dat am some signal lamp! Now I'll commence! 
All ready! Why doan you signal ober dar! Ahk will 
signal! What am de matter? Ma Lawd, ma Lee am in 
de water! 

George Atkins—An he can’t swim much! 

Ned Briggs—I'm going out after him! Come, fellows! 
(Exeunt) (All except Chef.) 

Chef—An’ that dumb Joe Garvey pushed him out ub de 
boat, I bet! Dare am two in the water. Hoey Ned! 
Hoey! befo’ he drown! Ma Lawd, ah wondah if Ned 
nebber can get deah! Yes, suh! Ned is drivin’ after 
him! Garvey is rowing away wid Smith! Ef he lands 
heah ah'll beat him up! Camp Mohegan doan tol’late 
no such sneaks, no, suh! Ma Lawd, Lee am gwine down 
again! ah’s allus afraid somethin’ would happen to ma 
Lee! (Reads) Lee am drowning, Ma Lawd! Ma Lawd! 
(Faints.) 

(Note—The conclusion of this act forms the main climax 
of the play and requires careful acting to send ‘‘chills 
down the backs of the audience!’’) 

Curtain. 


ACT IV, SAME AS ACT III. 


(Chef lies in faint on ground, enter Joe Garvey and Ray 
Smith.) 

Joe Garvey—lI guess I fixed that fresh kid this time! 

Ray Smith—I've begun to think that it wasn’t quite the 
right thing to do, though! 

Joe Garvey—Gettin’ yellow, are you? (Looks around) Hello, 
no one here? (calls) Here’s Chef on the ground! 

Ray Smith—What's the matter with him? 

im) He’s still warm. 

Joe Garvey—Aw, let him go, the same as Lee out there! 

Ray Smith—You hard-hearted wretch! get some cold water 
and come out of that nonsense! 

JoeGarvey—Here comes the rest of the bunch! Let’s hide 
on 'em—they don’t know we're here! (They hide be- 
hind bush.) 

(Enter rest of troop carrying Lee.) 

Ned—Bring him to this level piece of ground, we'll get the 
water out of him first! (Sees Chef.) What's the matter 
with Chef? (Examines him.) Just fainted, that’s all. 
Here, show how much you know about first aid, Pete! 
(Revives him.) 

(Ned directs resuscitation of Lee.) 

Joe Garvey—(In hiding.) Say, Ray, I’ve been thinking 
that wasn’t a fair deal to Lee, I wonder if I can fix it up! 

Ray Smith—Your honor as a scout is talking now! 

(Enter Joe Garvey and Ray Smith.) 

Joe (to Lee, who has been revived)—I’m sorry, Lee, for 
the injury I've done you; will you forgive me? 

Lee—I will gladly forgive you through Ned, the best 
scout that ever lived! 

Chef—Ah will make a big pot of Chef’s cocoa tonight to 
warm us all up! 

All—Hurrah fer Ned, for Lee, for Joe and for Chef. 

Curtain. 
(“Chef's cocoa” served on stage after the performance.) 
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HOW TO EARN MONEY 


There is a way. You can do it, when you know how. 
No experience or special qualification is necessary. If it 
is the knowledge or the opportunity that seems to be 
lacking, if you have any respect for your own ability, we 
can supply the opportunity and tell you how to make the 
most of it. 


Advertising 


ARE YOU READY? 


Can you spare an hour a day or an hour a week? Can 
you use the money? Would you be willing to increase 
your bank account? Don’t spend those precious hours 
wishing or grumbling. We need your spare time and we 
will pay for it. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


We want solicitors to take subscriptions for THE 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, the only Boy Scouts’ maga- 
zine in the country,—the best and most interesting boys’ 
magazine in existence. And this is a highly dignified and 
respectable occupation. This is not a “back door propo- 
sition,” but a magnificent opportunity to do some good in 
the world, and, at the same time, make a handsome in- 
come. 


SEND A LETTER 


Just write a letter enclosing a two cent stamp and we 
will send you full particulars regarding our liberal offers 
to agents, with special 
by return mail, postpaid, complete information and place 
before you an unequaled opportunity. You may then 
accept it or decline it, as you see fit. We believe you 
will accept it,—that’s why we ask you to write at once. 


GEORGE S. BARTON CO., Publishers, 
Desk A., 7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


BASEBALL SUITS 
FREE 


Handsome, durable uniform, 
made of heavy gray flannel, red trim- 
mings, league pattern. Uniform con- 
sists of high grade cap, shirt, belt and 
pants. Given free for selling 20 pack- 
ages, each containing 115 high grade 
needles at 15c per package. Every 
woman wants one. Write now for 
needles. No money required — we 
trust you. 


TRIMOUNT SALES CO., 
31 Cornhill, Dept. 154, Boston, Mass. 


LEARN TO “THROW” YOUR VOICE! 
‘ H i f hi ! Startle, Mystif 
Be a Ventriloquist and amuse people! Bushels of fun 
everywhere! New natural method. Quick, easy, certain. Send 
stamp for interesting booklet—tells how. 
W. A. BAILEY, 857 Marshall Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 













BOY EDITORS 


Every boy, or girl, can be an editor or author. 
Particulars for getting out an amateur paper 
for 2c stamp. Lots of fun and valuable ex- 
perience. Get acquainted with hundreds of 
amateur writers through our big National 
Association. Address 


BUREAU OF PUBLICITY & PROMOTION 
National Amateur Press Association 


Dept. D. Box 177 Cleveland, Ohio 
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When answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in this magazine it is requested 
that you mention ‘‘Boys’ Life.’’ We 
will appreciate it if you do this. 


Our advertisers are all reliable firms 
and we are willing to recommend them 
to any prospective buyer. 

—The Publishers. 
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The Harding Uniform 


Is correct in every detail. A 
REAL Uniform made and 
sold by the manufacturers. 


No Middlemen’s Profits 


You can buy a complete uniform 
or any part of it at any time. 
Manufacturers of the official 


BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 
SEND FOR PRICES 


Harding Uniform & Regalia Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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I will send as long as they last my 25c Book 


Strong Arms 


For 10c in Stamps or Coin 


Illustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts, showing 
exercises that will quickly develop, beautify, and 
gain great strength in your shoulders, arms 
and hands, without any apparatus. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
360 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42d Street, New York 


DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIERS 


Best Thing for the purpose ever 
put on the market. In use all over 
the United States. Can put on orl 
detach instantly with adjustable 
hook. Good sellers because the (es 
riders all want them and the price \&4 
is popular. Write for prices. 


DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Louisville, Ky. 


Send dw i I - 
Magic Tricks fern. occ tie cian dence 


ribbons, rings, etc., explained se simple you can do 











them at once, Astonish and amuse friends and 
make money. Be a wizard shine as a starin your town, ) 
Write Bates Magic Co., Dept.62, Melrose, Mass. 


Are You Ready for Muster? 


No scout’s equipment is complete without a knife and 
none is so well suited to his every 
need as our “SCOUT” knife. Se- 
lected steel blades, solidly built, 
stag, white bone, ebony or rose- 
wood handle, ring and chain, com- 
plete, just as above shown. A 
practical knife for every phase of 
scouting, easy to open and cannot 
get lost. Send today for six of our 
“Sylvan Bouquet” sachet envel- 
opes to sell at 10c each. When 
sold remit us the 60c and we will 
forward knife. Send postal for 
free catalogue. 
PERRY & COMPANY 

4 Washington Street, North, Boston, Mass. 








All inquiries regarding rates for adver- 
tising space in this magazine 


should be addressed to 
Joseph J. Lane 


Advertising Manager 


7 Water Street Boston, Mass. 




















HINTS FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


Interesting Hints on the Hobby 


Conducted by JOSEPH J. LANE. 


METHOD IN STAMP COLLECTING 


Scarcely seventy years have elapsed since postage 
stamps were introduced as a method of prepayment 
for the conveyance of letters, etc., through the mails. 
A still shorter period—less than fifty years—marks 
the commencement of stamp collecting as a hobby. 
Today, numbers of boys at school are in some way 
interested in philately, while the subject of his pur- 
suit—the postage stamp—is a marketable article, a 
source of education and pleasure—a pastime; which, 
though necessarily of a sedentary nature, is neverthe- 
less capable of great attainments. 

Every boy has a hobby, but it depends on himself 
as to how far his recreation is a source of pleasure 
and profit. Stamp collecting affords both; but it will 
be the method of collecting which will be largely re- 
sponsible for the amount of education and enjoyment 
derived from the pursuit. 

Some advice as to the best means of ensuring a 
successful stamp collection—given by one who knows 
—may be of value. As a golden rule, 


Collect with an Object 


Remember that the amount of enthusiasm, thought 
and care bestowed upon the first efforts in collect- 
ing will largely affect the ultimate satisfaction de- 
rived from the collection. A cheap and nasty album 
is frequently the cause of disappointment; while a 
well-bound book, scientifically arranged, will go far 
toward the attainment of the objective. Let your 
commencement, therefore, include a good album. 

Given this, eschew any idea of promiscuous collect- 
ing. The number of varieties of postage stamps ex- 
isting today—many of them alas! “made for collec- 
tors” is very large, therefore any special aim at 
completeness is superfluous. A decision at the out- 
set as to the scope of the collection is to be greatly 
desired. ‘‘Specialism’—a philatelic technicality of 
later years—is almost essential in twentieth-century 
stamp collecting; and whether it be a continent, group 
of countries, or a single country, a more.satisfactory 
stamp collection will result if this point be taken into 
consideration. Let me illustrate by one or two ex- 
amples of collections. Here is a philatelist whose 
energies have been exerted toward acquiring a 
collection of 


Stamps of Our Own Country 


one of the most instructive and fascinating avenues 
of specialism. He now possesses an almost complete 
set of U. S. The treasures have not been acquired 
without patience and research but an object has been 
attained. Again the stamps of Europe, inclusive of 
Spain, Italy, France, and Germany, full of historical 
reminiscences of the highest utility and interest, are 
the subject for the prospective inclinations of another 
collector. Completeness in a general collection being 
impossible in a collection today, the reasons for 
specialism are apparent. 

There are certain Medo-Persian laws pertaining to 
a successful stamp collection. Attention to these laws 
will prevent ultimate disappointment in the study of 
philately. Among boy collectors the majority have 
not yet been instructed them—shown by their collec- 
tions. ‘The principal lesson to be learned affects the 
condition of the specimens. In its travels from the 
time it leaves the postoffice, 


A Postage Stamp Suffers Many Hardships, 


the greatest not in being licked, but in being set 
upon by the cancellating stamp! Though the label 
may emerge from this ordeal more or less besmeared 
with official grime, admit nothing but the less to 
your stamp collection. In short, fine copies, whether 
used or unused, are a desideratum in stamp collect- 
ing. A corner off, a thick black postmark covering 
almost the entire design, or some other deteriorating 
influence, and the inclusion of the stamp in the 
album will result in disappointment and add no 


financial value to the aggregate. A lightly cancelled, 
immaculate specimen, will, on the other hand, beau- 
tify the page it adheres to, and enhance its value. 
The schoolboy, in exchangeing with his fellow-stud- 
ents, will act wisely in remembering this. 

The use of stamp mounts for the arrangement of 
the specimens in the album has now become so gen- 
eral that it is almost needless to refer to the law of 
the gum-pot. We have seen collections—one at the 
time of writing with an appraised value of $4,000— 
every stamp of which was securely glued in its 
alloted place, without any certain hope of a return to 
original value. Stamps of extreme value have been 
sacrificed by this means. The adoption of 


Scientific Methods of Mounting 


will secure immunity from future loss. Small slips 
for the purpose of “hinging’’ the stamps can be ob- 
tained for about twenty-five cents per thousand. The 
accepted method of use for these hinges is to affix a 
small portion of the mount to the top of the stamp, 
turning over the remainder so as to form a hinge, 
which allows of that specimen being turned back so 
as to allow an inspection of its reverse side. The 
substitution of any material other than the speciall 
prepared oiled paper is to be _ severely duapecsied. 
especially the use of the edges of the sheets of stamps 
— at post offices. 

he financial side of stamp collecting is an im- 
portant factor in a successful collection. Every stamp 
has a marketable value, as already stated. The 
methodical philatelist will do well to bear this in 
mind, and by the aid of some reliable “priced cata- 
log,” frame his collection accordingly. The rarest 
stamp he can possess will probably be the “Post 
Office” Mauritius with a market value of $5,000, but 
little chance as there is of his acquiring this rara avis, 
there are ample opportunities of adding to his album, 
stamps, which, while today representing only a few 
cents in value, 


Will Tomorrow Be Worth Dollars. 


The new issue market alone is not without its 
opportunities in this respect; many a collector has 
by the methodical addition to his collection—at little 
cost—of new issues from the countries he is interest- 
ed in, reaped an unlooked-for harvest. 

One of the most desirable attainments in philatelic 
study is the cultivation of familiarity with every- 
thing pertaining to postage stamps—their color, 
dates of issue, distinctive features, etc. A thorough 
grasp of all minor details; a working knowledge of 
everything; to be able to tell at a glance to what 
country a given specimen belongs—this will become 
possible in an incredibly short time by patient study. 


THE SCOUT’S SMILE 


When your luck’s against you, 
Things all going wrong, 
Hail the best sort of test, 
Sifting weak and strong. 
Anyone can whistle 
In the ani, light ; 
We want men, cheery when 
Marching through the night. 


Giving in is nonsense, 
Growling is no good; 
But a smile all the while 
Helps you through the wood. 
Keep your heart within you, 
Sturdy, steady, true; 
Match your pluck against your luck, 
And I'll back you. 
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150 Different Foreign Stamps for 12 Cts. 


and the name of one other collector. 


2500 Stamps for 40 Cts. 


As good as usually sold for three times that amount. 
Fine approval sheets at 75 per cent discount. Must have 
good references to get this price. 50 different foreign 
stamps for 2c to beginners only. We have a fine collection 
of one thousand all different mounted in new International 
album worth about $25.00. Will sell it for $5.75 express 
prepaid. 


Boston Postage Stamp Co., 


84 Cottage Street, Melrose, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Rare mixture of 

















BIG STAMP ALBUM, 10 CENTS 


R 8 by 5% inches; 546 spaces; 160 pictures; heavy 
covers. Bargain! Other albums 30c to $55.00. 
Send for list and copy monthly paper, free. 
Scott’s Catalogue, 800 pages, paper covers, 60c; 
cloth, 75c. 108 all different STAMPS, Para- 
guay, Turkey, Victoria, etc., only 10c. 17 
different unused Nicaragua, Cuba, Salvador, 
etc., 10c. Approval sheets, 50 per cent. com- 
mission. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., 127 Madison Ave., New York 


MOREY’S SNAPS No. 26 


25 large U. S. cents, different, good or better $1.00 
25 small U. S. cents, different - 1.00 








25 different Foreign ‘Coins 7 > 25 
25 different Civil War Tokens ” - -75 
25. different Coin Catalogues 6 2 _ 2.50 
25 different Confederate and Broken Bank Bills ‘“ 1.00 
25 different ancient Roman Coins attributed “x 2.00 


Send formy monthly circular of mail auction of Coins, etc.,end- 
ing 25thof every month. Mention this magazine when replying. 
H. E. Morey, 41 Washington Step Boston, Mass. 
STAMPS 108 all different, Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, 
etc., and Album, 10c. 1000° Finely Mixed, 20c. 65 
different U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Agents want- 
ed, 50 per cent. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 585I Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dandy “Packet Stamps free, for name and “giiuns she acide, 
for 2c. postage. Send tode ay. U.T.K.Stamp Co., Utica, N.Y, 











STAMPS 8 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper 
QUAKER STAMP Co., Toledo, Ohio 
ol TAMPS. 105 China, &c., stamp dictionary & list 


Agts. 50%. A. BULLARD & CO., 





A packet of U. S. Rev- 

FRE STAMPS enues with request for our 
170a Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

books, clothing, etc., for 20 cts, 


< 3000 bargains 2c. 
50 per cent. sheets. 
YOUR NAME on a neat RUBBER STAMP, 
Special offer. Ink pad, 15 cts. 


Sta. A4, Boston, Mass. 
LIBERTY STAMP CO. 
suitable to stamp your letters. 
STAR NOVELTY CO., 144 Thorndike St., Cambridge, Mass. 


We Will 
Give You 
This 





BOY SCOUT 
TENT 


Every Boy Scout should own one of jhees portable 
tents. Can be pitched in five minutes and is large 
enough for two persons to sleep under. Stands six 
feet high and measures eighteen feet around base. 
Price, $2.00, or 


WE WILL GIVE IT TO ANY BOY SCOUT FREE 


who will sell thirty sets of our Gold Plated Beauty 
Pins at 10 cents a set. Send for Pins. We trust you. 
When sold return the $3.00 and we will send the 


tent at once. 
THE WHITE Co. 


Dept. N, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 














BOYS—-EARN THIS BASEBALL UNIFORM 


Any boy can earn this handsome baseball uni- 
form by selling twenty-four jewelry novelties 
for us at 10 cents each. The uniform consists 
of pants, shirt, cap and belt, of good quality. 
Send your name and address today and we will 
immediately send you the jewelry to sell. 
When sold, return our $2.40 and we will send you 
the uniform the same day. You will get the 
— for a few hours’ work, all charges pre- 


PT HE RELIANCE NOVELTY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 630, Reading, Pa. 


AMUSE-A crowd or a party. 
Have tun with all 
your friends. The greatest puzzle in 
years. They simp!y can’t leave it alone. 
ost enthralling tun maker known. 
Grips them like a vice They won't 
give up. As easy as falling off a log 
when you know how. A SE-A with 
complete illustrated instructions, by 
mail, 10 cents. Dept. L 
WASHINGTON MAIL ORDER CO. 


467 Broadway, New York 








Boys: Special Knife Offer! 


A — -grade, two-blade knife with your name and 

—— address on one side and 
“BOY SCOUTS” on the 
other, under transparent 
Sent nest for 75 cents. Agents Wanted. 





handles. 


Knife Dept., Driscoll, Brennan & Cooke, Waterbury, Conn. 











False Mustaches, Full Seards, Etc. 





peustaches 15c. each, 2 for 25c.; full beards and side whiskers, 

5c.each. Can be had in five colors—gray, Fr red, dark brown, 
light brown and black. Name color you want. Postage 
stamps taken. 





Address CHAS. UNGER, 316 Union St., Jersey City, N.J. 
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Send for our free catalogue of games, tricks, toys, 
novelties, books, etc. M. P. Co., 1338 S. Troy 
A., Chicago, IIl. 
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i 
NEW STAR KITE—Sails without a tail; never dives or ducks; 
you don’t have to run with it; made of cloth; folds into 
= Mt It’s a wonder. Any combination colors. 
-foot, $2.00; 7-foot, $2.50, prepaid. Cir- 
OM ORRIS. 5922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


cular. ut } 


VENTRILOQUISM 


Learned by any Man or Hay 4 at Home. Small cost 2c stamp 









particulars and proof, A. SMITH, Room 1: Sv, os tt Sexton Stay art it 
acket —- CHINA, COLUMBIAW RE- 

FR F F : and VEN BZUELAS with request for our 50c. 
Sheets. Enclose 2c. for return postage. 


BLIC, REECE, NEWFOUNDLAND 
LIBERTY STAMP CO,,170a Tremont Street, Boston 








THE TIGHTEST CORNER I WAS EVER IN 





Or, Saved by a Pin 


By FRANK C. BOSTOCK 


(Mr. Bostock is known all over the world as the ‘“‘Animal King” and is the author of the book “Training 


of Wild Animals,” 


HE tightest corner I was ever in? 
Well, now, that wants some thinking 
about. You see I have been in so many. 

Indeed, my body is covered all over with 
bites and scratches, as a result of my experiences 
n “‘tight-corners’’ in various parts of the globe. 

That was a pretty nerve-trying experience, 
for instance, when I descended into the Birming- 
ham sewers in order to rout out a big man-eating 
lion that had taken refuge there after escaping 
from my show. 

I came upon him quite unexpectedly, face 
to face, although I thought I had worked round 
to the rear of him; and, as he could not turn 
round in the narrow space, he made straight 
at me. 

I shall never forget the sound of his roaring, 
as it reverberated through the low tunnel, nor 
the horrible, sickening feeling of dread that 
came over me when I realized my helplessness. 
I could not see much of him in the underground 
darkness, but the brute’s eyes—great rolling 
yellow orbs of flaming ferocity—fixed and fas- 
cinated me. 

Just one poor consolation I had. He could 
not spring, because the space was too confined. 
But that he ‘‘meant business” nevertheless, was 
only too plainly obvious to me. 

Nearer and nearer he crept, until the fetid 
stench of his breath filled my nostrils. Then 
I judged it was time to act. I had an iron pot 
in my hand, in which was a mess of meat, 
intended to tempt him in case he had been in 
a tractable mood. 

I hit him with this on the point of the nose, 
the lion’s tenderest spot. He growled fearfully, 
but drew back. I hit him again, and again he 
backed. And thus we went on, ding-dong, he 
trying to claw me, I driving him backward 
foot by foot until I got him exactly under a 
manhole, down which a slip-noose was dropped 
from above by an attendant, who thereby 
secured him. 

I was in another nasty corner, too, when 
Rajah attacked me. Rajah was the biggest 
tiger I ever owned, and about the savagest. 
He killed one of my best keepers, a smart young 
chap named “Curly” Neilson. 

Not long afterward he escaped from his cage, 
owing to the carelessness of an attendant in not 
properly fastening a door, and went for me in 
the “runway” in rear of the arena. He crawled 
up behind me, giving me no warning whatever, 
so that the first I knew of the matter was feeling 
— at my throat and his claws in my 

ody 

All I remember is a terrible sensation of 
tearing, causing me to give one terrific scream. 
Then I lapsed into unconsciousness. Of course 
Jy people came running from all parts on hear- 
“ing me cry out, and Rajah was quickly over- 





which is regarded as the best authority extant on the subject with which it deals.) 


powered. But I was months in hospital, for, 
besides other injuries, I had concussion of the 
brain. 

Another time I entered a cage of performing 
animals, because one of them, a lioness, showed 
signs of irritation against her trainer, Madame 
Pianka, and refused to obey her. I conquered 
the big cat, after some trouble, and was turning 
to go, when the lioness’ mate, who had been 
standing quite twenty feet away, watching my 
proceedings with dubious eyes, bounded at me. 

We both rolled over together, but he was 
quickest up, and pinned me through the fleshy 
part of the thigh. Then he carried me over 
in his mouth to Madame Pianka, and laid me 
at her feet, as though soliciting her approval. 

Luckily she retained her presence of mind, 
and, after patting him once or twice, proceeded 
to put him through his act as if nothing had 
happened. Meanwhile I had strambled to my 
feet and went off home to bed. The teeth had 
fortunately not touched the bone, but there 
were some bad flesh wounds, and I was not up 
again for three weeks. 

I have had plenty of other similar experiences 
with the larger carnivora, but it was an elephant 
that got me into the tightest corner I ever 
was in; and that, after all, is what you want 
me to tell you about. 

She—it was a female—was a stranger to the 
show, one of three I bought from the proprietor 
of a travelling circus. Her keeper came with her, 
and I soon found that he was the only man able 
to handle her. 

This didn’t suit me at all. I have no use in 
my show for elephants that I cannot myself 
master. So I set to work to tackle this one. 

But it was to no purpose. She would have 
none of me or my blarney. All right to play 
with, you understand; but directly I tried to 
subdue her to my will she turned nasty. 

I kept pegging away at her for months, think- 
ing in time to overcome her obstinacy, but the 
more I tried the worse she became, until at last 
it amounted to this—that I was taking my life 
in my hands every time I went near her. I 
decided to get rid of her. Also, it appeared, 
she decided to get rid of me—permanently. 

She bided her opportunity, as elephants will, 
giving me no inkling of what was in her mind. 
Her chance came one day when I strolled off 
into a large field, adjoining the show, but still 
sufficiently remote for her purpose. 

She waited till I was well out in the centre of 
the open space, and then she broke away and 
came straight at me. It was the dinner hour. 
Nearly all my men were eating or resting. The 
elephant made no sound, and nobody, as it 
chanced, noticed what was happening. 

It was only through an accidental backward 
glance over my shoulder that I noticed myself. 
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BOYS’ LIFE] | Havea 


A REAL BOYS’ MAGAZINE Wireless 


¢ Lm tiga Lave is a handsomely illustrated and printed f ¥, 
magazine of 32 to 48 pages, issued on the fifteenth of each 
month. The subscription price is 50 cents a year, payable Oo our wn 


only in advance. Single copies, 5 cents. 














@ UNLESS ADVISED to the contrary, we commence Ji i 7 is 3 
subscriptions with the current isuse. New subscriptions, bas ith one Ss o— pee son is Sagused. 
however, can begin at any time during the year. Think of it. A complete receiving outfit that 
q. PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE by Post Office Money will receive messages 700 to 900 miles. In- 
at a a ae, A Ss, Sa, ae cluding double-slide tuning coil, special fine 


Registered Letter. 


@. CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Please send old as well adjustment mineral detector, telephone cord , 


as new address and there will be no delay. and 1,000 ohm receiver. All connected and 
@ ADVERTISING FORMS close on the fifth day of mounted on polished base ready for operation. 
month preceding date of issue. Magazine always issued - . 

one month in advance of publication date. ‘ Only $5.50. The demand for wireless oper- 
@ MAKE ALL CHECKS, money orders, drafts, etc., ators exceeds the supply. You can learn to 
payable to, and all communications should be addressed to be one easily, quickly and cheaply with our 

, 
GEORGE S. BARTON CO., instruments. 
7 Water Street Boston, Mass. 











Atherton 


PHAROAH’S SERPENTS. | . 
Afmrneneeeencreseent || Wireless Telegraph Co. 


to it, and instantly a large serpent, a yard or more in 
length, slowly uncoils itself from burning egg. After 


the egg stops burning, the serpent hardens, and can 

be kept as a curiosity Put up in wooden / ~xes, 12 Randolph, Mass. 
eggs in abox. Price, 10c., postpaid | 

Nee BATES & CO., Dept. 22, Melrose, Mass. 
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EARN THIS SOLID GOLD 14K. FOUNTAIN PEN 


Given for selling 24 sets of our latest Gold Plated Beauty Pins at 10 cents a set. Pen and Pins sent 
postpaid. Extra present. SEND RIGHT NOW for Pins. We trust you. 


THE WHITE CO., Dept. A, MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MASS. 




















CHEVRONS FOR ALL SCOUTS 


OLIVE DRAB KHAKI WITH WHITE STRIPES. FIRST SERGEANT WITH WHITE EMBROIDERED DIAMOND, 
COLOR SERGEANT WHITE EMBROIDERED STAR 








10c, 12c, 15c, 25c, 25c, 20c, 
Corporal Sergeant First Sergeant Color Sergeant Quarter Master 


Lance 
J. EMIL DRYFOOS, 5-7-9 University Place, New York City 


THE KING 1,000 SHOT AIR RIFLE 


A Hammerless Magazine Repeater 
Lever action. Loads automatically, accurate, 
great penetration. Length 36 ins., weight 2} 
lbs.; others single, 350 and 500 shot. BOYS! 
A few hours of your spare time and it is yours. 

Write now and find out how. 


A. D. WILLIAMS, Novelties, Back Bay P. 0. Box 122, Boston, Mass. 
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My word, but I ran. I had need to. The 
uninformed public is apt to regard the elephant 
as a lumbering slow beast. They are wrong. 
Over short distances, say from one to three 
hundred yards, I will back an ordinary elephant 
against an ordinary horse any day. 

The charging brute was between me and the 
show. The field I was in was quite level and 
bare, except that in the far corner there was a 
small, wooden hut, windowless, and with one 
narrow.doorway to it, but no door. It was used 
in the season to store cotton in. Toward this 
I made, racing with the energy of despair. 

I got there with just a fraction of a second 
to spare. The elephant’s trunk followed me, 
writhing like a great snake in the narrow space. 
But by keeping in the furthermost corner, I was 
just out of her reach: Her head was too broad 
to fit the narrow doorway. 

That this was so, however, mattered little, 
so far as my personal safety was concerned. 
She could easily, I reflected, overturn the crazy 
wooden shanty, or reducelit to matchwood by 














“I got there with just the fraction of a second to spare” 


using her head as a battering ram, a favorite 
device with angry elephants. 

The idea evidently occurred to her at about 
the same time that it did to me, for she gave a 
preliminary butt with her skull that caused the 
cabin to quiver to its foundations. Then she 
emitted a self-satisfied grunt, as if to say, ‘‘All 
right! I’ve got you sure enough!” 

She could not see me very well within the hut, 
because of the interior gloom, which contrasted 
strongly with the bright sunlight outside. But 
I could, of course, see her quite plainly, her 
tail straight out, rigid as a bar of iron, and her 
little red eyes gleaming viciously. I was look- 
ing death straight in the face. 

At times like this a man’s wits are preterna- 
turally sharp. I was quite defenceless. But 
it occurred to me that there was a pin in the 
bottom of my waistcoat. It was the tiniest of 
tiny weapons, if weapon indeed it could be 
termed. But it was better than nothing at all. 

I whipped it out, held it between my forefinger 
and thumb, and when next the elephant started 
exploring round in my direction with her trunk, 
I drove it home, right up to the head, just where 
the pink, fleshy interior of that organ merges 
at the tip into the rugged outer cuticle. 

You ought to have heard that animal holler. 
She quite forgot all about me in her pain and 
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fright, and drew back from the entrance of the 
hut, trumpeting for all she was worth, and danc- 
ing a sort of combination hornpipe and waltz. 

This was my chance, and you may guess I 
wasn’t slow to avail myself of it. I slipped out 
of the doorway, round to the back of the shanty, 
and then raced to where, a hundred yards or 
so away, was a deep dry gully. Here I knew I 
was fairly safe, for no elephant will venture off 
level, firm ground of its own free will. 

So I called a halt, and peeped over the edge 
in her ladyship’s direction. 

She had stopped her racket by this time, and 
was in the act of charging madly at the shanty, 
in which she evidently supposed I still was. It 
went down before her like a house of cards, and 
the last I saw of her, as I crept by a circuitous 
route back to the show and safety, she was 
in the act of turning over the wreck with her 
trunk, evidently searching for my mangled 
remains. 





AS A LAST RESOURCE 


He was ten years old, and when he slipped 
out of the house at daylight he left a note for 
his parents saying he was going forth to fight 
Red Indians. 

A discouraging combination of circumstances, 
in which hunger, weariness, and fear all played 
a part, made him think better of it, however, 
and he returned to the parental roof at 9.30 
on the evening of the same day. He was not 
received with open arms. Indeed, the family 
met him with coldness. 

The clock ticked, his father’s newspaper 
rattled, his big sister studied obtrusively, even 
his mother didn’t seem to care whether he came 
back or not. Jimmie, the cat, not being in the 
secret, rose and rubbed his soft side caressingly 
against the culprit’s leg. 

The would-be terror of the redskins stooped 
to pet him, and then, with a last desperate 
attempt to start a conversation of some sort, 
he demanded weariedly: 

“Is this the same old cat you had when I 
went away?” 





ONLY AN ILLUSION 


Here is a little trick which any Scout can 
perform. The next time you have chicken for 
dinner save the wish bone, and wind some strong 
thread several times about the extremities of 
it, passing it round both ends. 

Insert a match between the two lots of thread 
thus formed, and turn in a circle several times 
until the thread is very tight and the ends of 
the wish bone are drawn tightly together. 

If you let the match go it will describe a 
complete circle, and at the same time a curious 
optical illusion is effected. The rotary move- 
ment of the match is so quick that no eye can 
follow it, and it seems as though the free end 
of the match actually cleaved the wish bone 
in passing from one side to the other. 

_ No matter how often the trick is done or how 
close the audience are watching, the optical 
illusion will still remain. Try it and see for 
yourselves. 
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Five Complete Disguises for 35 Cts. 








BOYS! h it'squrn hing for THEATRICALS, CHARADES, TABLEAUX, 
ere you are, told from = real production of soap and razor. You can have lots 


of fun putting them on in a crowd of friends, who will be greatly astonished at the sudden transformation. 


They can be taken off and replaced as often as desir 





ADES and DETECTIVE work. When worn cannot be 


ed. 
In order to advertise our FACIAL, DISGUISES and HAIR GOODS department we are sending 
out the above 5 complete disguises for only 35 cents. Upon receipt of the above amount, goods 
will be promptly sent by return mail, with our Catalog of all kinds of Wigs, Beards, Moustaches and 
Make-ups for Theatrical, Masquerade "and Detective work. Address all orders, 


BATES & CO., Dept. 24, MELROSE, MASS. 

















Camp Algonquin 


Asquam Lake, N. H. 


A select camp for manly boys, 26th season 
begins June 27th. ‘Twenty-five years of success. 
Thoroughly equipped buildings, insuring dry bed- 
ding and clothes. High moral standard and cour- 
teous manners required. Careful physical train- 
ing; constant supervision. The best of food and 
pure water. oom 9 boating, canoeing, moun- 
tain-climbing, baseball, tennis and other sports. 
Nature study. Tutoring if desired. Address 
EDWIN De MERITTE, Prin. De Meritte School, 
815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











CACHOO SNEEZE POWDER. 
A dollar’s worth of fun fora dime. 
Most practical and amusing joke you 
ever saw. The greatest Funmaker of 
them all. A pinch of it blown inthe 
air will inake everybody sneeze. It 
is a ench Harmless. Price, 10 
ens each for 25 boa sion, Mawes 







Co., Box ., Melrose, 





WHEN IN BOSTON CALL AT THE 


H. F. North CAFE de PARIS 


12 HAVILAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. ,*HONE, 
DINNER 11.30 — 2.30 
SUPPER 5.30 — 7.30 

The cuisine of the Cafe de Paris is as popular on the 

Fenway as Delmonico’s of the Metropolis. And our 
terms please the students in our vicinity. 
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With 
ur little outfit 
ou can send messages across 
‘a large room or from one room to an- 
=—t-ther ; complete with Morse Alphabet and 
fu instructions 10 cts. 


ACME MFG. CO., DEPT. 9, Norwalk, Conn. 


THIS RIFLE 


WILL GIVE You 






Genuine Hamilton Take-Down Hunting Rifle, .22 cal., 
long or short. Kills game at 100 yards. Automatic sheli 
extractor. Set of targets. Given for selling 30 of our 
latest Jewelry Novelties at 10 cents each. 
We trust you. 

THE WHITE co., Dept. 104, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


asy selling. 
Send at once. Extra present. 





& GREAT BARGAIN 


The Genuine *PEERLESS® 
CAMERA and outtit for = 
Alittle beauty, Is cove 

Leather. 









ACME MFG. ‘00. DEFT., 9, Norwalk, Conn, 





Goodyear Welt Repairing System 
84 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 
Shoes sewed in a short space of time. All kinds of re- 


pairing done while you wait. We have leased one of the 
improved Goodyear 16-ft. Shoe Repairing Outfits. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
CATANIA MANUEL - - _ Proprietor 











BAIN NEWMAN CoO. 


Painters and Paper Hangers 
Also Largest Real Estate Dealers 
STORE 1592 MAIN STREET 


Tel. Con. MEDFORD, MASS. 








Tel. Main § sees + 


FRANK C. HYDE 
REAL ESTATE 


262 WASHINGTON ST. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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Send Us a $2 Bill for This Large Four-Foot Model 
BLERIOT e MONOPLANE 


? _H. G. Carter, de- 

This model is complete with Edd rg gh de 

I drawings, instructions, propeller, E> English aviator, 
canvas, wood and wheels alli ‘ ane -bes been ee 

© ready to be put together and fly. aerial naviga- 
The planes have a spread of F tion for over 
fifteen years. 


T 4 feet. 


mZ>r-vO 205 


EACH Send us a two-dollar bill, and we will send you $2 EACH 
POSTPAID this LARGE MODEL, ready to be put together POSTPAID 


CARTER & SON, Aviators and Manufacturers 


201 BENNETT BUILDING, 99 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 





STEASRINEIED 106 ATTENTION “BOY SCOUTS” 
T h Q H ora C i Pa rtridge C om Da nl y BE PATRIOTIC. Celebrate the “Glorious 4th of 


Manufacturers and Importers of July’”’ in a safe and sane manner by using our famous 


High Class Athletic Goods “Young America’"Electric Sparklers 


Outfitters for 
The most beautiful, dazzling and brilliant 


. (Peco | 
Colle es | b AQWLNG illuminating “fireworks”? novelty. 
ges, Schools, Gymnasiums and Clubs SCA] indored bya he leading uthortio 
WU OAIS as absolutely the only safe sane an 
75 Hawley Street, Boston ||? Coes harmless fireworks in the world. 
Being smokeless and odorless they are 


Uniforms, Shoes and Supplies for (WALA {extensively used for all kinds of indoor and 
ER outdoor amusements and celebrations. 


Base Ball Fencing LAYS Millions are used by “*campers.’’ Hung 

Basket Ball Foot Ball : oe on the limbs of trees, they make a most 

Bowling Gymnasiums Track and Field Hig beautiful and grand effect. 

Boxing Hockey Skating TA. Order a good supply of these wonder- 
= . ful, harmless novelties at once. Send your 


Sweaters, Jerseys and other Athletic Co. order today. Do it now—before you 
Ss / orget. 


Clothing a Specialty > SPECIAL OFFER 


College Flags Moccasins AW (6 We will ship by express, all charges 
Dumb Bells Snow Shoes ANS) |? 74 paid to anya dress, one ss ‘‘ Young 
Y America’’ on receipt of $1.00; 3 gross 


Home Exercisers Skis y/o f 
. ano 2 2 ‘or $2.50; or 7 gross for $5.00. 
Indian Clubs Striking Bags sROW SS: Special quotations on larger quan- 
Indoor Base Balls Toboggans PRETTY = EFFECTIVE tities to Campers, Clubs, etc. 
Medicine Balls Volley Balls, etc. 4 MA OnEN We manufacture the only genuine 
; “Electric Sparklers’ in America. 


Do not fail to write us for our special Tat PAAKS one . 
BOYS ' proposition to you regarding how you E Beware of Dangerous Imitations. 








a 
f BGYs’ "BASEBALL GLOVE FREE , #4) Sample box by mail on receipt of 10c. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog, FREE AMERICAN SPARKLER COMPANY 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT GIVEN IF “‘BOYS’ LIFE” IS Bayt: SS. N.S. Pittsburgh, Pa. U.S.A. 
MENTIONED Special inducements te AGENTS and DEALERS. WRITE FOR TERMS 


Manufacturers, Designers and Builders of 
Fac-Similes of European or American Machines, or to your own 


design and specificajion—full size to smallest miniature. 


SUPPLIES AND We supply everything.. Write us 
ACCESSORIES ; ax your requirements. 


oe ares Separate Workrooms for Confiden- 
pert Vv" . e- ~ 
Repairs. 1a euFopeRn io ii tial Work Requiring Secrecy. 


apa we Beda Work wiring Skil : : : 
Led Us Submis Hetimete, “x $5 00 
Our Price for Full Sized Bleriot without $500 - ss ~. FOR THIS BLERIOT 


Engine or Propeller TYPE OF MONO- 


CARTER & SON, Aatniads yor Mansufnctenet PLANE IN KNOCK- 
201 Bennett Building 93 Nassau Street NEW YORK . DOWN FORM. 






































